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DICKSTEIN HEARINGS 
ARE COMPLETED 
IN CAPITAL 


Questions of Competition and 
Reciprocity Argued in Discus- 
sions of Measure to Restrict 
Importations 





Provisions Altered 


Mrs. Belmont, Addressing 
Educators, Declares Help of 
Foreign Artists Badly Needed 
in Transitional Period for 


Opera 
WASHINGTON, March 9 


EARINGS on the Dickstein bill 

which would restrict portation 
of alien singers, actors, and dancers int 
this country, whether for temporary 
permanent residence, were completed 
today before the House Immigratior 
Committee. A final vote on the ques 


tion of reporting or tabling the pr 
posal is expected within a week 

Additional hearings were held on 
Feb. 24 and March 3 at which the mus 
cal situation continued figure, al 
though more attention was given t 
theatre, with attentior 
burlesque 

At the hearing on Feb. 24, Dr. N 
kolai Sokoloff, national director of the 
Federal Music Project of the WPA 
said that the WPA now gave employ 
ment to 13,600 musicians, and that many 
of these musicians could be employed 
if alien artists were not allowed to en 
ter the country 

At the session on March 3, propor 
ents of the Dickstein Bill rallied about 


much 


~ 


Charles Henry Freeman, Jr., New Yort 
concert manager, who declared that 
worthy American artists are denied 
sufficient opportunities in their own 


country because of the competition 
foreign artists 


New Draft of Bill 


A new draft of the bill was before the 
committee The reciprocal features 
have been altered so that entry 
ileges would be granted to artists fron 
countries which accorded substantial! 
the same privileges, “in law and 
fact,” to American performers 

The former provision was that for- 
eign performers be admitted only to the 
number that the country of origin 
granted admittance to American artists 

The section dealing with 
tion to the Secretary of Labor to per 
mit entry of alien artists where n 
artists “of similar qualifications” could 
be found in this country, has also bee: 
redrafted in an effort to remove an 


Driv 


authoriza 


biguities and to leave no doubt th 
world-famous singers, actors or other 
performers might come here without 
difficulty. 


The brothers Minsky held the 
of the stage on Feb. 24 with explanations 
of the “strip” species ot Amer C21 
Art.” 

(Continued on page 15 
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Edward Johmsoa, (Right) General 
Manager of the Opera Associa- 
With Edward Ziegler, His 
Assistant, At a Rehearsal. Both 


Will Continwe in Their Posts for 


hor 


wo More Years 


Metropolitan Executives Re-Engaged 


Drveasarsrnesvireen 





Wiue worid 


LONGER OPERA SEASON CONSIDERED 


Metropolitan May Have Span of 
Sixteen Weeks—Contracts of 
Edward Johnson, Edward 
Ziegler. Earle R. Lewis and 
Frank Garlichs Are Extended 
for Two Years 

k> TENSION for two vears of the 

contract of Edward Johnson as gen- 
nager of the Metropolitan Opera 

1 the 


ciation, to cover seasons of 
is announced by 
sctors im a brief state 

AMERICA goes 
ess The contracts of Edward 
istamt general manager, 
Lewis, box office treasurer, 
zarlichs, auditor, are sim- 
i for two years 


nent issued as MusICcAI 





A plan to extend the Metropolitan 
season from fourteen weeks to sixteen 
is reported to be umder consideration, 


touched upon in the 
Statement ammoumcing the extension of 
the contracts. Unofficially, it is pointed 
out that for the first time im six years 
the 





opera has been enabled to make its 
appointments for more than one season 
Cravath Commends Staff 
Paul D. Cravath, president of the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, im a letter to Ed- 
rd Johnson, commented as follows: 
I have told you more than once 
. t Board appreciates the 
loy amd devotion of yourself as 
general manager, and of your three 
associates their respective offices 
We realize fully to how great an ex 
tent satisfactory artistic results of 


jue to the ef 
i the heads of your 


organization Personally, I cannot 

visualize the future of the Metropolli- 

tan, except in terms of the coopera- 
tion of yourself as commander-in-chief 
with the support of Messrs. Ziegler, 

Lewis and Garlichs.” 

The plan to make the New York sea- 
son of 1937-1938 sixteen weeks in length 
instead of fourteen, would mean the 
longest season since 1932-1933. That 
season was reduced to sixteen weeks 
from the previous twenty-four. It is 
expected that the opera will begin the 
first week in December instead of 
Christmas week, and that the Spring 
tour will be extended by a week, mak- 
ing it four instead of three as at present. 
This would bring the total of the main 
season to twenty weeks. 

The Metropolitan is said to have re- 
ceived numerous invitations from cities 
all over the country, although it has 
presumably not been decided whether 
any new cities will be added to the tour, 
or the stay in cities already on the route 
extended. 

The board of directors and the Opera 
Management Committee, it is reported, 
believe that the improvement of busi- 
ness warrants the lengthening of the 
season, particularly as the deficit, which 
has been greatly reduced though not 
entirely eliminated, would thereby be 
spread over a longer period. 

Mr. Johnson’s acceptance of the 
two-year contract now makes it pos- 
sible for him to negotiate with artists 
for a longer period, as well as with 
other elements in the opera house, such 
as the orchestra, stage hands, and 
chorus, all of whom are members of 
unions. It is said that no change in the 
price of tickets is contemplated and the 
figure for orchestra seats will remain 


at $7 


‘SALOME’ IS STAGED 
BY CINCINNATI 
ORCHESTRA 


Strauss Music Drama Is Given 
Two Notable Performances 
Under the Direction of Eugene 
Goossens 


Darbo in Title Role 


Series of Four Operas Is 
Completed — Mozart’s ‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ Sung in Eng- 
lish — Translation Made by 
Conductor 


CINCINNATI, March 5. 

ICHARD STRAUSS’S ‘Salome’, 
the fourth and last scheduled opera 

of the series offered this season by the 
Cincinnati Symphony, was given a per- 
formance on Feb. 26 and 27 ranked as 
the outstanding musical event in Cincin- 
nati for some time. A cast whose uni- 
form excellence has not been equalled 
here this year was headed by Erica 
Darbo, in the title role, who achieved 
a characterization in many respects sen 


sational. Not only did Mme. Darbo 
handle the difficult vocal line of her 
part with consummate ability, more 


than holding her own against a clam- 
orous orchestra. She gave a striking 
demonstration, besides, of the versatility 
which this role, unique in operatic lit- 
erature, demands. Physical beauty, 
grace, dancing which met professional 
standards, and superb histrionic ability 
—all were evident. And to complete 
the picture, she presented a characteri- 
zation finished in detail and unified in 
conception. 

The other singers were noteworthy. 
Milan Petrovic, Serbian baritone and 
prominent Cincinnati artist, gave a ma 
jestic impersonation of the prophet Jo- 
kanaan, capped by powerful treatment 
of the musical lines. Edward Molitore, 
as the Tetrarch Herod, raised the es- 
timate which Cincinnati audiences had 
already, in numerous previous appear- 
ances, formed of his artistry; the dra- 
matic treatment of his role was espe- 
cially good. Theresa Gerson as Hero- 
dias and Clifford Menz as Narra were 
both more than competent. Smaller 
roles, particularly the quintet of Jews, 
played by Jerome Biedenharn, Russell 
Coburn, Fenton Pugh, Melville Ray 
and Hubert Kockritz, were well taken. 

Despite all this, however, the major 
credit must still go to the orchestra 
and the conductor, who supplied the 
body and the leadership. The frequently 
too-prominent role which Strauss as- 
signs his orchestra called into play all 
the accumulated experience and musi- 
cianship of the Cincinnati organiza- 
tion. Eugene Goossen’s control over 
the complex ensemble was secure and 
masterly. The single stage setting was 
perhaps the best achievement vet seen 
this season in this field, and enhanced 

(Continued on page 4) 





BOROWSKI OPERA GIVEN 


Los Angeles Federal Project 
Stages Satire — Schonberg 
Conducts His ‘Pelleas’ 


March 5.—One world 
and one first Los Angeles 
performance enlivened recent programs. 
An operatic satire, ‘Fernando del Non- 
sentsico,’ by Felix Borowski, was given 
a colorful presentation by the Federal 
Music Project, beginning Feb. 22; and 
Arnold Schonberg conducted his sym- 
phonic poem ‘Pelleas and Melisande’ at 
Federal symphony concert. 


premiere 


Whether the Schonberg opus will 
survive the first hundred years or not 
remains to be seen, but one need not 
gifts of prophecy to decree 
shorter life to Mr. Borowski’s operatic 
satire. His critical shafts, aimed at the 
this 
hybrid form of art, have been prolonged 
through three full acts that might more 
aptly be termed burlesque than satire 
The story includes some of the most 
ludicrous episodes from ‘Lucia’, Aida’, 
‘Carmen’ and other prime favorites, and 
displays them in highly seasoned am- 
biguity, ending with the death of prac- 
tically all the principals at the fall of 
the curtain. The first act is by far the 
best, and contains the best music and 
most comical scenes of the plot. In 
fact, none can deny the cleverness of 
the score, for the solos are well formed 
and the orchestral part amply defined 


pe SSESS 


most fiaring 1d10Sy ncrasies in 


Presentation Commendable 
Whatever ideas one may hold regard- 
ing the work, he cannot decry the pres- 
entation which it Staged un 
ler the direction of Jacques Samous 
soud, no effort was omitted to make it 
The cast well chosen 
and included George and Ellen Fergu 
son, Esther La Naye, Jeannette Gegna, 
Elizabeth Klein, Charles Henri de la 
Plate, Saul Silverman, Enrico Marti- 
nelli, John Hamilton, and John Radic. 
Staging was noteworthy for its atten 
tion to detail, and the work of the large 
chorus was outstanding. Mr. 
soud conducted. The premiere 
heard by a large aud 


received. 


a success. was 


Samous- 





was 


ience that included 
many prominent musicians. 


The work shared the evening with 
i dramatic version of Leoncavallo’s 
Pagliacci, prepared by Borowski, in 
which the score was played by the 
orchestra under Mr. Samoussoud, and 
the text either spoken or sung by the 
members of the cast (evidently as the 
spirit moved them). Utilizing a work 
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Felix Borowski, Composer of ‘Fernando 
del Nonsentsico' 


less well known, the experiment might 
have proved more successful, but many 
of the lines were not understandable 
above the torrent of orchestral sound. 
The impression gained was that there 
had been too much wasted effort. The 
best work was done by Charles Henri 
de la Plate as Tonio, Theo Pennington 
as Nedda, and Eugene Conterno as 
Beppe. The performances of the two 
works have continued nightly. 
Schonberg’s poem, in reality one of 
his earlier numbers, listed as Op. 5, 
shared the program with the Overture 
to Weber’s ‘Oberon’ and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s ‘Schéhérazade,’ played by the 
rchestra under Dr. Alois Reiser. The 
Weber number was exceedingly well 
lone, and there was much to praise in 
the Russian suite, although evident 
weakness of some of the sections did 
not permit a smooth reading. The 
Schonberg composition brought much 
to admire, and a surprising amount of 
melody from one who is supposed to 
eschew the melodious. It might be diffi- 
cult to conceive how anv composer 
could prolong a musical idea through 
forty-five full minutes without some 
slight melody slipping into the making ! 
Schonberg follows a forlorn legend of 
Pelleas and Melisande, and evokes a 
romantic and oftentimes tragic spirit 
Trimmed to a twenty-five-minute time 
limit, the work would be far more com 
pelline. As it is, it was unusually well 
plaved by the musicians, who succeeded 
in following the composer’s beat. The 
audience was large, and there were 
many recalls Har D. Cran 


Cincinnati Symphony’s Opera Season 


Ends with Performance of ‘Salome’ 


(Continued from page 3) 


the reputation of its creator, 
Von Wymetal, Jr 

In many respects the difficult 
yperatic undertaking on the Cincinnati 
Symphony’s program, Mozart’s peren- 
nially fresh little comedy “The Marriage 
of Figaro’ came off remarkably well in 
its performance on Feb. 19-20 (post 
poned to that date because of the recent 
flood). Eugene translation 
added one more successful precedent to 
the tradition of opera in English 


Wilhelm 


most 


Goossens’s 


The defects of the performance con 
The spa 
of the auditorium and stage 
and the size and pretentiousness of the 
detracted the essential inti 


sisted largely in general effects 


c1ousness 


sets from 


operatic character. 


macy of the play; a few of the en- 
sembles lacked cohesion, and all the 
voices terded to be somewhat thin. On 
the other hand, there were a number 
of pleasing characterizations, particu- 
larly those of Susanna by Maria Sil 
veira and Cherubino by Cecile Sher- 
man. Hubert Kockritz, in his first es- 
say of the role of Figaro, showed satis- 
factory comprehension of, and more 
than adequate equipment for, the musi 
cal side of the role, although his in 
terpretation lacked the finesse of the 
Louis John Johnen 
1s Count Almaviva, Ethel Codd Luen- 
ing as the Countess, Frances Benne: 
as Marcellina, Herbert Gould as Bar 
tolo, and Phil Reep as Basilio gave com- 
petent performances. 











Senate Gets Bill to Honor 
Native Music 


WASHINGTON, March 5. 


Senator Royal E. Copeland, of 
New York, has introduced a bill des- 
ignating the month of February of 
each year as “American Music” 
month. The President, according to 
the provisions of the measure, is to 
issue a proclamation in January each 
year, setting apart February as 
“American Music Month.” 

The purpose of the bill is to honor 
American composers of music, both 
instrumental and vocal; to stimulate 
popular interest in American music 
and musical instruments; and to en- 
rich the cultural life of the people of 
the United States by featuring Amer- 
ican music and musical instruments 
in all schools and colleges and patri- 
otic, civic, and cultural organizations. 
An identical bill is to be introduced 
in the House of Representatives in 
order to expedite enactment of the 
measure. 

The bill has been referred to the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor for hearings. A. T. M. 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
WILL SEEK FUNDS 


$110,000 Needed to Maintain 
Present Prices of Tickets, 
Says Thom 








WASHINGTON, March 5.— The Na- 
tional Symphony has announced its an- 
nual sustaining-fund campaign for 
March 10 to 18. Corcoran Thom, presi 
dent of the National Symphony Orches- 
tra Association, said $110,000 must be 
raised if the orchestra is to carry on its 
1937-38 season with concert tickets 
priced at the same level as this year. 
Seven hundred and fifty prominent 
Washingtonians are enlisted for the 
work of the drive, and are now being 
organized under the leadership of Mrs 
Walter Bruce Howe, general chairman, 
and Harold A. Brooks, vice-chairman. 

Hans Kindler, conductor, and the 
eighty musicians of the orchestra left on 
a tour of the South after playing an all- 
French program on Feb. 28 in Consti- 
tution Hall. Jacqueline Salomons, the 
young Parisian violinist, was the guest 
artist. She played ‘Poem’, by Chaus- 
son, and ‘Tzigane’, by Ravel. 

In its eight-day trip beginning March 
1 the Symphony was scheduled to make 
concert stops at Richmond, Roanoke, 
Harrisonburg, and Sweet Briar, Va 
Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tenn.: and 
Asheville, N. C. Jay Watz 





Leedy Named Head of Mount Holyoke 
Music Department 


South Haptey, Mass., March 5. 
—Charles Denoe Leedy, lecturer in 
music at Flora Stone Mather College, 
Western Reserve University, and a 
member of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music piano faculty since 1930, has been 
named chairman of the Department of 
Music at Mount Holyoke College to suc- 
ceed Dr. William Churchill Hammond. 
Announcement of the new appointment 
was made at the college today following 
the March meeting of the board of 
trustees. Since 1930 Mr. Leedy has also 
served as music editor of the Cleveland 
Press, and has lectured on the history 
and appreciation of Music at the Johns 
Hopkins University Summer School. 





CHICAGO CITY OPERA 
GIVES THREE WORKS 


Maria Matyas Sings Title Role 
in ‘Carmen’—‘Trovatore’ 
and ‘Aida’ Heard 


Curcaco, March 5.—A supplementary 
season of popular-priced opera opened 
under the auspices of the Chicago Cit) 
Opera Company with a performance of 
‘Aida’ on Feb. 20. Anna Leskaya’s 
splendid dramatic soprano was heard in 
the title role and John Panne-Gasser 
was again a popular Radames. Eleanor 
La Mance offered a convincing Amneris 
Mark Love, a last minute addition to the 
cast, sang the role of the King in Eng 
lish, winning enthusiastic approval. 
Others in the cast were Angelo Pilotto, 
Nino Ruisi, Ilma Bayle and Giuseppe 
Cavadore. Dino Bigalli conducted. 

‘Il Trovatore’ followed on Feb. 21, a 
well routined performance sung by 
Anna Leskaya, Sonia Sharnova and 
others, with Mr. Bigalli conducting. 

‘Carmen’ on Feb. 27, provided the op- 
portunity for Maria. Matyas, young 
American soprano who has served the 
company so admirably in many lesser 
roles, to display her gifts in the biggest 
role of her career. That Miss Matyas 
definitely succeeded was no surprise to 
a public which has watched her develop- 
ment through several seasons. Valerie 
Glowacki made her debut as Micaela, 
and the remainder of the cast consisted 
of Pasquale Ferrara, Conrad Mayo, Mr 
Ruisi, Ada Paggi, Mr. Cavadore, Lodo 
vico Oliviero and Hazel Sanborn. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
METROPOLITAN ‘LAKME’ 


Pons Appears in Title Role— Petina, 
Jagel, and Baromeo Included 
in Cast 
PHILADELPHIA, March 5.— Anothei 


capacity audience was present in the 
Academy of Music on Feb. 16, when 
the Metropolitan Opera gave ‘Lakme’, 
the fourth in the series of six local per 
formances by the company. Lily Pons 
was vocally and physically appealing in 
the title role. Maurice De Abravanel 
conducted well. 

Mme. Pons won much applause, “stop- 
ping the show” with the ‘Bell Song’ 
Mme. Petina pleased as Mallika, she and 
Mme. Pons doing a nice piece of vocal 
collaboration in the charming duet ‘Sous 
le dome epais ou le blanc jasmin’. Fred 
erick Jagel was a good Gerald; Chass 
Baromeo, as Nilakantha, appeared ponti 
fical and sang well; and George Cehan 
ovsky was acceptable as Frederic. Nata 
lie Bodanya and Lucielle Browning 
were heard as Ellen and Rose respec 
tively, and Ina Bourskaya made the most 
of the role of Mistress Bentson, all three 
women singing commendably. Others in 
the cast were Giordano Paltrinieri, Max 
Altglass, Angelo Bada and Norman 
Cordon. W.E.S 


Bohemians Hold Regular Meeting 


The sixth regular monthly meeting 
of The Bohemians was held at the 
Harvard Club on the evening of March 
1. A program was presented by Georges 
Barrére, flutist; Mischa Elzon, violin 
ist; Horace Britt, ’cellist; and Jerome 
Rappaport, pianist. Works played were 
LL. G. Guillemain’s ‘Conversation Gal 


ante et Amusante’, Tcherepnin’s Kan 
mer-Konzert in D, 
Minor. 


and Weber’s Tri 
in G 











‘Rembrandt von Rijn’ Is Pro- 
duced at State Opera, with 
Heger Conducting, and Bockel- 
mann in Title Role—In Four 
Acts, with Libretto by Com- 


poser 
By GERALDINE DE CouRCY 

BERLIN, March 1. 
HE most interesting recent event 
was the production on Jan. 23 of 
Paul von Klenau’s new music drama, 
‘Rembrandt von Rijn’, at the State 
Opera in Berlin and at the State 
Opera in Stuttgart, where the com- 
poser was leading conductor until his 
retirement several years ago for reasons 
of health. Since Berlin is by no means 
a pattern of initiative in the promulga- 
tion of contemporary works, the fact 
that this opera was selected by the coun- 
try’s ranking music institute for the only 
premiere of the season may be taken 
as a fair indication of its importance in 
the current output of German music. 
Though the author is a Dane by birth, 
he received his musical training from 
such masters as Max Bruch, Thuille, 
and von Schillings. He has spent most 
of his professional career in Germany 
and Austria, where he is known as a 
talented musician who has devoted much 
study to the opera form without ever 
quite succeeding in freeing his many in- 
teresting ideas from a luxuriant under- 

brush of theory and experiment. 

This newest work is written in four 
acts and sixteen scenes, and has the 
definite contour of a music drama, as 
the composer styles it. Klenau always 
writes his own librettos, from the firm 
conviction that only in this way can 
one fully realize the Wagnerian idea of 
the Gesamtkunstwerk, which is his con- 
ception of the supreme form of art. In 
his earlier opera, ‘Martin Kohlhaas’, 
which was given in Berlin three years 
ago, he drafted his text from Kleist’s 
historical work of the same name; but 
this time he has pushed out into the 
deep, and from the isolated episodes 
which history or the poetic tissue of 
fable have connected with the name of 
Rembrandt, he has composed a coherent 
and very moving drama of his own. 


Reverts to Old Methods 


Another of his theories is that no 
little depends on the intelligibility of the 
text, and on the well-modulated transi- 
tion of incidents, which end can best be 
accomplished by reverting to the meth- 
ods of the Sixteenth-Century composers, 
who focussed the propelling impulse in 
the recitative. His own point of de- 
parture, however, does not dart back to 
the secco-recitative, as his theories 
would imply, but to the Beethoven 
spoken dialogue, which he adopts for 
all the tense moments of the drama. 
These “melodramatic interludes”, as Dr. 
Kapp so aptly calls them, take place in 
front of the curtain, and serve as the 
direct connecting link between the 
scenes, not as detached allusions but as 
homogeneous parts of the action started 
in one scene and brought to culmination 
in the next. 

The scenes themselves are mere epi 
sodes, but the dramatic plan of the whole 
is so ingeniously balanced and developed 
that the drama marches to the final 
climax in a definitely marked crescendo 
without the texture of the music suffer- 
ing any break in continuity, owing to 
the sparse orchestral accompaniment 
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KLENAU MUSIC DRAMA INTRODUCED IN BERLIN 


with which Klenau underlines the 
spoken passages. 

The persons and incidents of the 
drama are the familiar ones of Rem- 


brandt history: Sascha and Hendrikje, 





Ruth Berglund as Hendrikje Stoffels 
Bockelmann as Rembrandt. 
Vasso Argyris as Maerten Kretzer; 


as Cornelis Smythof 


his wives; Cornelia, his daughter; the 
dull-pated Amsterdamers; the sale of 
his art treasures; and the whole golden 
cup of abominations in the shape of 
creditors, extravagances, evil days, and 
domestic catastrophe that threatened to 
warp his soul and cloud his vision. Of 
actual plot there is very little. Martin 
Kretzer, a rich dilettante, seeks the aid 
and advice of an alchemist to procure 
the gold required for the realization of 
his shallow and egoistic ambitions as a 
painter. When material means fail, his 
mentor advises him to rid the scene of 
his most powerful competitor, Rem- 
brandt, and suggests various methods of 
accomplishing this end, such as the pur- 
chase of Rembrandt’s outstanding notes, 
and the seduction of his daughter. With 
these two human serpents as the in- 
struments of Fate, Klenau progressively 
unravels the pangs and pathos of Rem- 
brandt’s life through the dark stages of 
bankruptcy, murder, duplicity, and dis- 
appointment to the final apotheosis, 
when that “world of light beyond all 
human destinies” opens to receive that 
great apostle of light who was the first 
to penetrate the illuminating mysteries 
of shadow. 


Music of Sombre Character 


Viewed as a whole, the music is 
sombre, with only brief flashes of light 
that dart across the tonal horizon, as 
though the composer were trying to 
translate the painter’s bold effects of 
light and shade into the subtler language 
of tone. But this sameness of mood 
was never monotonous, undoubtedly 
owing to the changing means that in- 
voked it. Technically the score is built 


and Rudolf 
At the upper right, 
centre right, 
Paul von Klenau, the Conductor; and, lower right, 
Kathe Heidersbach as Cornelia and Marcel Wittrisch 










Scherl 


the twelve-tone 


foundation of 
system, but it is more emancipated in 
its melodic form and more spontaneous 
in its lyricism than is usual with this 


on the 


system. Chromaticism, symphonic poly- 
phony, multiple tonality, and a very 
luxuriant harmonic texture may be 
taken as its outstanding characteristics, 
along with a very modern and extremely 
virtuoso treatment of the choral pas- 
sages. On these Klenau has lavished his 
most exciting rhythms, as in the March 
of the Guards, the Chorus of Beggars, 
and the Village Kermess. Among the 
lyric scenes the most beautiful in its 
passionate elation was the death of 
Hendrijke, so movingly portrayed and 
so exquisitely sung by Rut Berglund; 
the duet between Cornelia and Cornelis ; 
and two canzonettas in the graceful 
melodic style of Italian folksong. 

The orchestra numbered all the in- 
strumental aids to modern tone painting, 
including saxophone, trombones, celesta, 
harps, piano, organ, chimes, triangle, 
tambourine, and string quintet, but the 
instrumentation was so consistently dans 
la ligne that even when darkest and 
heaviest one still had the sensation of 
plenty of clear, cool air. Wagner and 
Pfitzner, ‘Faust’, “Tosca’, Palestrina, and 
sundry other causes and events undoubt 
edly contributed their bit; but the recol- 
lections were always quickly washed 


away by floods of pleasant music spring- 
ing from an inspiration of its own. 
Klenau gave very minute directions 
for the mounting of the opera, which the 
State Opera diluted from the all-too 
obvious of living pictures to the suaver 





ut 


poetry of suggestion. Edmund Enrpf 
drew his street scenes, interiors, and 
costumes from familiar Rembrandt 


paintings, and favored the dull yellows, 
reds, and greys of the painter’s later 
period, when the tragedies of life were 
creeping upon him. For example, the 
second scene was a stylistic adaptation 
of the Night Watch, the fifth a most 
effective reproduction of Lord Lands- 
downe’s Windmill, with its rich golden- 
brown glow; and the costumes of the 
protagonists were faithful reproductions 
of their portraits. Erpf inclines toward 
rigidly painted scenes and a prim sever- 
ity of outline which suits this type of 
work better than Verdi, which has been 
his particular field heretofore. There 
was no very great originality, but he is 
nevertheless deserving of unequivocal 
praise for the beautiful apotheosis that 
brought the work to such an effective 


close. Here the stage was bathed in a 
cold grey-blue light through which 
shimmered the faint outlines of great 


Gothic pillars, as through the deep mists 
of early dawn. As Rembrandt’s funeral 
procession passed across the scene, the 
stage filled almost imperceptibly with 
fulgent light, out of which gradually 
emerged the great chorus massed at the 
back of the stage, singing the closing 
Kyrie like the suppliants in some medie 
val conception of the Last Judgement 
It was “impressionism into abstraction” 
in its most subtly sophisticated form 

Most of the action was static, and 
gave no great scope to the stage man 
ager; but Josef Gielen showed that he 
could preserve the golden mean between 
realism and stylization, especially in the 
mass scenes. The only time his touch 
failed him was in the first act, when the 
entry of the beggars have 
been lifted verbatim prison 
scene in Fidelio. 


seemed to 
from the 


Bockelmann in Title Role 


Robert Heger was a most excellent 
missionary and did no little to heighten 
the dramatic effect by his accompani 
ment of the dialogues, his development 
of the climaxes, and his gradual unfold 
ing of the spiritual ecstasy of the monu 
mental Kyrie. Rudolf Bockelmann as 
Rembrandt gave a superb performance, 
in which the nobility and passion of his 
interpretation, and above all the won- 
derful beauty of his singing, swept one 
out of the world of the theatre into the 
sober realities of a shattering human 
destiny. 

The young Greek tenor Vasso Argy- 
ris sang the part of Kretzer in a very 
capable way. His gifts of the heart 
have not yet struck the deeper soil of 
passion, but his poise and complete 
absorption in the histrionic business of 
his role are particularly commendable. 
Kathe Heidersbach and Marcel Wittrisch 
as the young lovers, Karl Neumann as 
the weird beggar, and Hilde Schippan 
as Sascha were all excellent, and 
rounded out a performance that left on 
the listener an impression of absolute 
enjoyment unspoiled by any intellectual 
reservations. 

There was a ripple of faint praise 
from the critics’ corner, interladed un 
officially with such epithets as weak and 
unimportant; but the public was visibly 
engrossed from the beginning to end 
and gave the composer an ovation that 
was both long and loud. Parts of th 
work were subsequently broadcast by 
the Berlin station, and sustained the 
first impression that no little of the 
work’s appeal to the public lies in the 
very pleasant musica’ phraseology i 
which it is couched, 
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AMERICA’S NOTABLE ORCHESTRAS 


IV. 


THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


The Hardy Flower of Music in the Middle West 
Which Sustains and Perpetuates Itself 


By Rona.p F. Eyer 





THEODORE THOMAS 
Founder and First Conductor 


HE Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra accomplishes, and has been ac- 


complishing for years, the reput- 
edly impossible. It supports itself. 
Third oldest of American orchestras, 
the Chicago Symphony pays all the bills 
for one of the heaviest concert sched- 
ules in the country, seeking neither 
meed nor favor from any man. 

Aside from its artistic record, this 
undoubtedly is the most luminous 
achievement of the famed mid-western 
orchestra. Symphonic bodies are not 
in the habit of supporting themselves ; 
there is a legend that it cannot be done. 
Of the two sides of the symphonic 
medal—the artistic and the financial— 
most orchestras are satisfied to engrave 
only the first. To be sure, the Chi- 
cago Symphony has not always paid its 
way. During the depression years, for 
instance, there was occasion to appeal 
to the public. But it was 
an unhysterical request for 
emergency aid. The ledgers 
were speedily adjusted and 
the orchestra soon returned 
to its status as a self-sustain- 
ing institution. 

The secret of this security 
lies in the manner of financ- 
ing and in certain unique 
short-cuts to budget paring. 
The principal income derives 
from ticket sales and various 
endowment funds. But in ad- 
dition, the orchestra owns its 
own auditorium, Orchestra 
Hall, which not only houses 
the concerts, the rehearsals 
and the administration, rent 
free, but also yields a sizeable 
revenue through rental of the 
auditorium and extra office 
and studio facilities in the building 

The report of the Orchestral Asso 
ciation for last year (1935-36) shows 
that orchestra maintenance, including 
“rental” charges credited to the income 
of the hall, cost $312,101 which rep- 
resents a seasonal loss of $49,665 not 
covered by so-called legitimate income 
from the concerts. The hall, on the 
other hand, showed a net profit of $14,- 





743 which thereby reduced the total 
loss of the orchestral Association to 
$34,922. This sum then was supplied 
by the earnings of the trust funds and 
balance was restored. 

The administration of the orchestra 
lies with an executive board of eight who 
are selected from a board of trustees of 
fifteen who in turn receive their ap- 
pointment from a civic group of forty 
members who serve the orchestra in 
an honorary capacity for life. The ac- 
tual management is in the hands of 
Henry E. Voegeli who has directed the 
affairs since 1926, succeeding F. J. 
Wessels. 

The name of Theodore Thomas has 
appeared several times before in this 
series and is due to appear several times 
more. But in Chicago we find him 
evolving the greatest achievement of his 
illustrious career. He founded the Chi- 
cago Symphony, and for a time it bore 
his name. Symphonic music had been 
going on, however, for about fourteen 
years in the Lake Michigan metropolis 
before he made his appearance. 

In the beginning was choral music, 
in Chicago as elsewhere. But “An Act 
to Promote the Science of Fiddling” 
passed by the state legislature brought 
into corporate existence the Chicago 
Philharmonic Society in 1853. This or- 
ganization apparently gave up mere fid- 
dling before long and began offering 
orchestral programs under the direction 
of Henry Ahner. A similar organiza- 
tion later on played under the baton 
of Hans Balatka. Neither seemed to 
give the populace much delight, though 
their ministrations were described as 
earnest and admirable; so it remained 
for Theodore Thomas and his traveling 


orchestra to reveal the full allurements 
of the muse during a visit in 1870. He 
played ‘Traumerei’ and did it so much 
more effectively than Balatka had done 
it the night before that he brought on 
a musical revolution 

He returned again and again to the 
city, and with each visit his popularity 
increased. In the huge Exposition Hall, 
erected on the lake front after the 
great fire, he gave an extended series 
of concerts during the summer of 1877 
which were enthusiastically received 
and which drew from Thomas himself 
the comment: “Chicago is the only city 
on the continent, except New York, 
where there is sufficient musical culture 
to enable me to give a series of fifty 
successful concerts.” 

This remarkable awakening did not 
bear fruit immediately, however. For 
over a score of years thereafter, or- 
chestral music-making was of a dilatory 
nature confined largely to summer con- 
certs. A young man from Marquette, 
Michigan, Charles Norman Fay, had at- 
tended the Exposition Hall concerts and 
they had set him to thinking. He ap- 
proached Thomas with a plan for or- 
ganizing a permanent orchestra. For 
one reason and another nothing came 
of it until ten years later when he again 
pressed the conductor to head an or- 
chestra which should be Chicago’s own. 
Thomas then consented, and Mr. Fay 
set about obtaining a guarantee fund of 
$50,000 per year for three years to be 
held by the Chicago Orchestra Asso- 
ciation. He, together with Marshall 
Field and N. K. Fairbanks, led off 
with $5,000 apiece. In two years the 
job was finished. 

The new orchestra, to comprise sixty 


(Left) Charles Norman Fay Who Envi- 


sioned the Orchestra. 


Henry E. Voegeli, Manager Since 1926 
(Right). 


The Theodore Thomas Memorial in Grant Park 
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FREDERICK STOCK 
Conductor Since 1905 


members of Thomas’s old orchestra as 
sisted by thirty Chicago musicians, took 
the place of the old Philharmonic. Con- 
tracts with the players provided sal 
aries sufficient to place the entire per 
sonnel under the exclusive control of 
Thomas and two performances per week 
were scheduled for a season of twenty 
weeks. 

The industrially great of Chicago ral- 
lied to the cause of art. Residents of 
the Gold Coast inspired more by civic 
spirit than a sense of personal magni- 
ficence espoused the work of the orches- 
tra not only morally and financially but 
also actively through labor in its behalf 
The Chicago Symphony was and always 
has been a matter of much greater civic 
pride and concern than would be held 
probable in so large a city 
But the frontier feeling, as 
yet undissipated, of commun 
ity collectivism and the will to 
achieve has worked to the 
advantage of the orchestra 
on more than one occasion. 

A master program-maker, 
Thomas managed to please 
the great majority of his 
listeners by giving standard 
symphonic literature at the 
regular concerts and orches 
tral tidbits at a special series 
ot pt ypular performances. For 
his initial program with the 
new orchestra he 
Tehaikovsky’s Piano Con 
certo, in which Joseffy was 
soloist, as well as the ‘Faust’ 
Overture of Wagner and 
Dvorak’s ‘Husitzka’ Over 
ture. In 1893 the orchestra played an 
important role in the musical phases of 
the World’s Fair and three vears later 
undertook an Eastern tour during which 
it made its first appearance in New 
York. 

Although the economic depression of 
the Nineties was traversed successfully 
by the apprehensive Orchestral Associ- 
ation, difficulties came a little later in 
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The Vision of Theodore Thomas Fulfilled 





Where Chicagoans Gather for 


Symphony Concerts. 


the form of large deficits. The news- 
papers blamed it on the weight of the 
programs and called insistently for 
lighter music. Standing by their con- 
ductor who offered to resign, the direc- 
tors insisted that Thomas remain at his 
post and continue to give only the best 
of music regardless of box office reper- 
cussions. A large deficit followed this 
decision, but again the “first citizens” 
of the community brought their wealth 
to bear and not only dissolved the debt 
but also laid by a goodly store for the 
future. 
Memorable Years 


HE years 1899 to 1903 were mem- 
orable ones for the orchestra musi- 
cally. A Beethoven cycle the first year, 
which offered either two symphonies or 
a symphony and a concerto or similar 
work at each of the four programs, was 
a remarkable success, considering the 
times. Thomas was encouraged to give 
an historical series the following season 
featuring one composer at each concert 
which likewise met with approval. 
Richard Strauss, whose music Thomas 
had championed for years, came to Chi- 
cago in 1903 to play his own composi- 
tions with the orchestra. These per- 
formances were among the highlights of 








Orchestra Hall—The Exterior 


the Thomas regime. Strauss was well 
pleased and the orchestra demonstrated 
to itself and its public that it had earned 
national as well as local eminence. 
True to character, Thomas did not 
“settle down” in Chicago. He was still 
ambassador at large for music in Amer- 
ica. From the beginning the Chicago 
Symphony was a touring orchestra. In 


the earliest seasons it took to the road 
to carry the gospel to Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Nashville, St. Louis, Milwaukee, and 
other communities, including some which 
Thomas had not reached before. A 
southern tour was added in 1899-1900. 

The orchestra also had entrained an- 
nually since its first years for the Cin- 
cinnati Festival of which Thomas had 
been conductor for some time before he 
went permanently to Chicago. This 
duty eventually devolved upon the Cin 
cinnati Symphony when that orchestra 
came into being. Other regular festival 
engagements have included the Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, festival with which 
Dr. Stock had been closely associated 
since 1905, and the Chicago Northshore 
Festival under the direction of Dean 
Peter C. Lutkin of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. A regular series of symphonic 
concerts has been given in Milwaukee 
since the orchestra’s inception. 


The People Build the Hall 


The home concerts were held in the 
Auditorium, a structure not suited to 
orchestral music. Thomas had protested 
repeatedly that a new building must be 
obtained and in the Strauss season the 
matter came to a head with the realiza- 
tion on the part of all concerned that 
the orchestra must either move or dis- 
band. With courage but little hope, 
the trustees appealed to the citizenry, 
through the co-operation of the news 
papers, for building subscriptions. 

The results astonished everybody. Clerks, 
stenographers, shop  toilers, merchants, 
people from all walks of life—over 8,000 
in all—gave what they could that the Chi 
cago Orchestra might continue. They pre 
sented to the surprised and grateful trustees 
a total of $750,000. The money was put 
to work immediately and in December of 
1904 Theodore Thomas stepped upon the 
stage to conduct the dedicatory concert 
of the impressive music hall for which 
he had drawn plans many years before 
It was among the last of his public appear- 
ances. On the 16th and 17th of the same 
month he led a Beethoven anniversary pro- 
gram. On the 23rd and 24th came two 
popular concerts. It was at the second of 
these that Thomas conducted his last. He 
died on Jan. 4, 1905. 

In honor of its founder, the name of 
the organization was changed to Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra. The title was retained 
for seven and a half years when it again 
was changed to the present designation: 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Founded by 
Theodore Thomas 





The Chicago Symphony Orchestra and Dr. Stock (1936) 





Hans Lange, Asso- 
ciate Conductor of 
the Symphony, and 
Conductor of the 
Civic Orchestra 


Eric DeLamarter, 
Mr. Lange's 


Predecessor 


Following unusual, almost unprecedented, 
procedure, the trustees turned to the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra itself for a suc- 
cessor to Thomas. Frederick Stock, of 
course, was the man chosen. He had come 
to America from Cologne in 1895 to join 
the Chicago Orchestra as a violinist. He 
became Thomas’s assistant in 1899, and 
four years later took over the tour con- 
certs. Born in Julich, Germany, in 1872, 
the son of a military band master and 
composer, Stock was graduated from the 
Cologne Conservatorium, and studied also 
with Humperdinck, Jensen and Wullner 
He received an honorary doctorate from 


Northwestern University in 1915. Besides 
many arrangements, principally for or- 
chestra, he has a number of orchestral, 


chamber and vocal works to his credit. 


Stock a Veteran Conductor 

For length and continuity of service 
to a single orchestra, Dr. Stock holds the 
record, in America at least, by a wide 
margin. Taking up the baton in 1905 
he has laid it aside for only brief inter- 
vals in the past thirty-two years. In Chi- 
cago he has become as much an institution 
as the orchestra itself. He has given 
himself unremittingly to the orchestra, and 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Radio Asserts That Adverse 
Criticism of Performances 
May Discourage Visiting Per- 
formers from Playing Brit- 
ish Works — Music Festi- 
vals Successful 

By Bast. MAINE 


LONDON, March 1. 


T recent performance of Elgar’s 
‘Cello Concerto, with Casals as 
soloist, has been the cause of an in- 
structive controversy. The performance 
was given at one of the concerts of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
and was an item in the corporation’s 
policy of persuading foreign artists to 
play English concertos. (Later on Ar- 
thur Rubinstein played the solo part of 
John Ireland’s Piano Concerto.) Ca- 
sals’s interpretation of the Elgar work 
was not liked by some critics—for ex- 
ample, those of the Times and the Daily 
Telegraph. The B. B. C. was annoyed. 
In etfect it said: “After all we have 
done for British music, it’s a shame 
that British critics should abuse a great 
artist in this way. It’s not the way to 
encourage foreign artists to take up 
English concertos. Little blame to them 
if they play safe in the future by stick- 
ing to the classical repertory.” 

The B. B. C.’s attitude was foolish. 
If critics found that Casals missed 
something of the essential Elgar, why 
shouldn’t they say so? As a matter of 
fact, I didn’t agree with those critics 
in this particular instance. I think | 
referred to Casal’s performance in a 
former article in MusIcaAL. AMER- 
1cA. I found it very eloquent and ap- 
pealing. But the point is that other 
critics found it unsatisfactory, and 
neither the B. B. C. nor any other body 
has any right to object to such criticism 
just because it makes difficulties for 
them in carrying out a policy. 

Moreover, we must give Casals credit 
for being an intelligent, broad-minded 
artist. If he really loves Elgar’s Con- 
certo as much as his playing of it seems 
to indicate, no amount of adverse criti- 
cism will weaken that affection. If, on 
the other hand, he also was being diplo- 
matic in adding the work to his reper- 
tory, then the sooner he drops it the 
better, both for himself and for the 
music. (1 am merely putting this case 
as a hypothesis. Not for one moment 
do | believe it to be true.) In any case, 
I think it entirely unnecessary that 
B. B. C. should step in to save Casal’s 
reputation. More than that: The 
B. B. C.’s attitude toward adverse criti- 
cism, in this as well as in other cases, 
has been unenlightened and peevish. 


Mannheimer Plays Fauré 

Now for some more grateful things 
to say of the B. B. C., which remains 
the chief provider of music in the coun- 
try. During the week beginning Jan. 
18, special recitals of Fauré’s piano mu- 
sic were given, and many must have 
been grateful for the chance of hearing 
so many unfamiliar pieces, especially as 
they were played by Frank Mannheimer, 
an American pianist who has won a 
faithful following in London. He is a 
sensitive artist who never resorts to 
flamboyant effects of over-statement. 
His playing of Fauré gave me pleasure. 

Another performance I gratefully re- 
cord is that of Arthur Catterall (late 
leader of the B. B. C. Symphony) as 
soloist in Sibelius’s Violin Concerto. 
This was given at Liverpool on Jan. 
19, with the Liverpool Philharmonic, 
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conducted by Sir Henry Wood. Since 
Catterall resigned from his position in 
the B. B. C. Orchestra, he has given 
more of his time to teaching and solo 
work. His interpretations are always 
the fruit of serious, experienced musi- 
cianship, and that of the Sibelius work 
is among his best. The program also 
included Vaughan Williams’s Fourth 
Symphony, which is gradually gaining 
ground with English audiences. 

The same composer’s ‘Five Tudor 
Portraits’, first given at the Norwich 
Festival last year, will make headway 
more easily. The more progressive 
choral societies are already including 
it or considering it for their concerts. 
A good performance of the work was 
given on Jan. 27 by the B. B. C. with 
a chorus from Croydon which for many 
years has been admirably trained by 
Alan Kirby. In this work is some of 
Vaughan Williams’s raciest as well as 
some of his tenderest music. Both 
choir and soloists were quick to catch 
its changing moods. This concert is al- 
so to be remembered for the first per- 
formance of Arthur Bliss’s Music for 
Strings, a work which rouses me to 
greater and greater enthusiasm. 


Walton’s ‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ Given 


Walton’s ‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ was the 
chief work in the Royal Philharmonic 
Society’s concert on Feb. 11. This 
again was an occasion for bringing an 
outside choir to London. The Hudders- 
field Choral Society had the misfortune 
to miss the pitch of the unaccompanied 
episode ‘By the Waters of Babylon’; 
but the singers quickly recovered 
ground in the dramatic parts of the nar- 
rative, and in these we were able to 
appraise the rich resources of tone and 


Vina Bovy to Create Role 
at Opera in Buenos Aires 


Soprano Will Sing in Laparra’s New 
Work, ‘L’Illustre Fregona’ 





Vina Bovy 


Vina Bovy, soprano of the Metropol- 
itan Opera, who will sing at the Teatro 
Colon in Buenos Aires for her fourth 
consecutive season, will create the role 
of the chief protagonist in ‘L’Illustre 
Fregona,’ a new French opera in three 
acts to music and text by Laparra. 

She will also be heard in five other 
operas selected from her wide reper- 
toire. 


spirit by which this choir has made 
its reputation. 

The more I hear ‘“Belshazzar’s Feast,’ 
the more do I admire the masterly 
choral writing. The orchestral score, 
of course, is brilliant, but with Wal- 
ton we have now come to take that for 
granted. When we first heard this 
work, it was the choral writing that 
made chief impression; since then that 
particular achievement has appeared to 
be increasingly significant, for it is 
in this that we most clearly recognize 
William Walton to be an essentially 
English composer. 


Provincial Festivals 


From the provinces good news of 
music’s progress comes to cheer us 
from time to time. Eastbourne has had 
a festival which, incidentally, marked 
the first public appearance of Dr. Adri- 
an Boult after the welcome announce- 
ment of his knighthood. At the end 
of February Hastings held its annual 
festival in the White Rock Pavilion, 
where sound, conservative programs 
were conducted by Albert Coates, Mal- 
ko, Boult, Wood, and the Hastings mu- 
sic director, Julius Harrison. In Nor- 
wich the municipal concerts, which be- 
fore Christmas were failing to attract 
the public, are now being better sup- 


ported, thanks to a revision of pro- 
gram policy, and to the interest which 
the B. B. C. is taking in their wel- 
fare. In other towns too there are 
signs that municipalities are becoming 
alive to the possibility of making music 
no less an attraction to visitors than 
ornamental gardens, zoos, and displays 
of fireworks. 

A. H. Fox-Strangways has been mu- 
sic critic of the London Times since 
1925. He also founded Music and Let- 
ters, a quarterly magazine of high re- 
pute. His articles have always gained 
respect and admiration, even from 
those who required a little time to di- 
gest them. A collection of them in book 
form, it was thought, would give them 
a better chance of being fully and truly 
appreciated. Stewart Wilson, the sing- 
er, and a friend of the author, has made 
a selection from the articles, and they 
have now been published at six shil- 
lings by Methuen. ‘Early Opera’, ‘In- 
dian Folksong’, ‘Sibelius’, ‘A Critic’s 
Problems’, ‘Street Music’, ‘Poetry and 
Music’, ‘Singing and Whistling’, “Tem- 
po’—these titles give some idea of the 
range of the author’s mind. Except 
on the subject of the speaking voice 
(where his observation is hopelessly at 
fault), Mr. Fox-Strangways is worth 
following wherever his fancy may fly. 


The Chicago Symphony 


(Continued from page 7) 


his vacations have been short and infre- 
quent. Today, at sixty-four, he is the dean 
of conductors in this country and few of 
his colleagues fill a more arduous schedule 
of performances. 

Dr. Stock is widely known as a good 
friend to the modern composers, partic- 
ularly if they are Americans. He keeps 
Chicago well informed as to what goes 
forward in the contemporary musical scene 
and in this he follows the precedent of 
Thomas, although the latter had perforce 
to move cautiously in such matters. Where 
the performance of American works is 
concerned, the Chicago Symphony holds 
a national record, according to statistics 
presented by Howard Hanson, director of 
the Eastman School of Music, in his paper 
on the American Orchestral Repertory 
read before the Music Teachers National 
Association last year. In the forty-four 
seasons which his figures covered, Mr. 
Hanson stated that the Chicago body had 
performed 247 compositions by 74 different 
composers. The nearest approach to this 
total is the record of the Boston Symphony 
which has played 218 compositions by 68 
composers in 54 seasons. Over its entire 
history, the Chicago Symphony has aver- 
aged more than five American works per 
season. 

Music by citizens or residents of the 
United States included in programs of the 
regular symphony series during the last 
ten years (1926-1936), according to data 
received from the orchestra, has repre- 
sented the following composers: 

Braine, Cain, Carpenter, Chadwick, Clapp, 
Cole, Collins, Copland, DeLamarter, Die- 
ter, Dukelsky, Eichheim, Eppert, Galaji- 
kian, Goldmark (Rubin), Grainger, Gra- 
matte, Griffes, Gruenberg, Hadley, Hage- 
mann, Hanson, Harris, Haubiel, Hill, 
Janssen, Josten, Lambert, LaViolette, Lie- 
bersohn, Lockwood, Loeffler, MacDowell, 
Mason, Mero, Mueller, Oldberg, Otis, 
Otterstrom, Noelte, Powell, Read, Rosa- 
les, Sanders, Schelling, Shoenfeld, Skilton, 
Sowerby, Stock, Taylor, VanVactor, Wag- 
enaar, Weidig, Wessel, Wetzler, Whitney, 
Whithorne, Zemachson, Zimbalist. 

The number of performances of native 
works season by season over this period 
is 13; 15; 10; 17; 19: 19; 14: 12: 14: 16 


A uniquely valuable institution which 
flourishes under the joint sponsorship of 
the Orchestra Association and the Civic 
Music Association, is the Chicago Civic 
Orchestra. Founded in 1920 as the Civic 
Music Student Orchestra, the organization 
is a training school for young symphonic 
musicians and acts as a feeder not only 
for the Chicago Symphony but for orches- 
tras throughout the country. The group 
presents an annual series of concerts under 
the artistic guidance of Mr. Stock. The 
conductor from the beginning and until 
his resignation last year, was Eric De- 
Lamarter, who also was assistant conductor 
of the Symphony. 

Mr. DeLamarter, organist and composer 
as well as conductor, made his first ap- 
pearance as assistant conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony in October of 1918 
when a hiatus was produced by the tem- 
porary withdrawal of Dr. Stock over ques- 
tions of his citizenship. Mr. DeLamarter 
resigned from all of his orchestral con- 
nections last season and was succeeded by 
Hans Lange, a former conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 

Other activities of the orchestra, aside 
from the regular series of symphonic con- 
certs, are the popular concerts on Saturday 
evenings inaugurated in 1914, and the Chil- 
dren’s concerts, now known as The Young 
People’s Concerts, which began in 1919. 
During the current season the orchestra 
is giving twenty-eight Thursday evening 
and twenty-eight Friday afternoon con- 
certs; twelve Tuesday afternoon concerts ; 
six Young People’s concerts and fourteen 
Saturday evening Popular Concerts, in 
addition to the usual ten concerts in Mil- 
waukee. 





Konoye Conducts in Broadcast to Japan 

Viscount Hidemaro Konoye was guest 
conductor of the NBC Symphony in 
a program broadcast on Feb. 16, and 
rebroadcast in Japan via the Japanese 
Broadcasting Company. Reception in 
the Far East was said to be nearly 
perfect. The NBC is now negotiating 
with the Japanese company for a month- 
ly exchange of broadcasts between the 
two countries. 











Dear Musical America: 


That age-old iniquity, the nefandous 
practice of excluding singers from the 
classification of musicians, is still being 
permitted to go its libelous way, un- 
checked, in this justice-loving land. 
Radio has got hold of it now, and |] 
heard the same indefensible, if often 
unintentional, slur, twice in one evening. 
The Parson of Goose Creek, a benign 
person who preaches homely little ser- 
mons out West for radio fans, was 
being thankful for all sorts of things, 
among them “singers, musicians and 
other fine talent”. The second time, 
it was a high official of the broadcast- 
ing company who drew the distinction. 
Sooner or later we are going to have a 
Vocal Musicians Protective Association 
that will sue for damages and press 
for criminal indictments whenever it is 
intimated that singing is one thing, mu 
sic another, even though that may neces 
sitate something of a revolution in the 
churches, or at least at church “socials”. 
Better a thousand resignations from the 
pulpits, say I, than one further inference 
that any singer could be deficient in 
double counterpoint. 


* * * 


By the way, what ts singing? Be- 
fore you dismiss the question as a silly 
one, not to be put seriously by one 
intelligent individual to another, be ad 
vised that Ernest Newman has taken 
just those three words—‘‘What is Sing 
ing ?”——as the subject for two extended 
articles in the London Sunday Times, 
plainly as an outgrowth of two others 
in which he said his 


say on a more 
personal subject. The earlier articles 
were headed ‘Some Fallacies of Mr. 


rancis Toye and Others” and had to 
do with a fellow critic’s imputation to 
Mr. Newman of “an obvious predilec- 
tion” for things Teutonic in music and 
metaphysics. 


“ 


Much as I enjoy the sort of argu- 
ment—the more personal the better— 
that figures in the counter-attack upon 
the worthy Mr. Toye, whose Verdi and 
Rossini books I cherish highly, I find 
more musical meat in the two discus- 
sions of singing. For one thing, New- 
man doubts whether there really is 
such a thing as singing, per se. The 
older type of purely instrumental sing- 
ing may approach it, though we hear 
very little of it that meets requirements 
in a purely technical sense. Newman 
quotes Poe’s ‘Bells’ anent “a tuneless 


jangling, wrangling as they shriek, and 
adding that, with 


shriek and shriek”: 
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the poet, he has felt that “there is 
neither rest nor respite, save the quiet 
of the tomb”! 

What he is leading up to, however, 
is that singing is a many-sided thing 
and that ditterent types ot music, ditter- 
ent composers, even different songs by 
the same composer, require such ditier- 
ent kinds oi singing as to nulliiy a 
standardized conception. The best opera 
singer may be the worst Lieder simger. 
Che production and style which most 
nearly qualify a singer in the imstre- 
mental sense may be the least expressive 
in dealing with the type of song that is 
a poetic realization ot the words, or oi 
what is behind the words. Not only is 
this something of the uses to which 
the voice is put, but it involves ditier- 
entiation between voice and voice. “The 
very timbre and weight”, writes New- 
man, “must be taken into consideration 
A particular natural quality of voice 
that may be a great asset im ome song 
may be a hopeless liability in another.” 

Clearly it is the London critic’s opim- 
ion that singers have to spread them 
selves out over too much vocal territory 
Even in a single field like that of the 
German Lied, “it is periectly futile”, 
he says, “for the soprano with a sweet 
crystalline voice to try to suggesi 
spiritual shadow ; yet singers with voces 
of this kind will pass without a break 
and without a suspicion oi the absurdity 
of the proceeding, from the Brahms 
‘Cradle Song’ to the ‘Sapphische Ode’, 
or ‘Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer’, 


or from Wolf’s delicate little “Dex 
Gartner’ to his ‘Gebet’ or ‘“Muhvol 
komm’ ich und beladen’.” In other 


words, every good singer is a specialist 
—not merely a specialist in some broad 
field like opera, as differentiated tron 
Lieder, or in French songs as distinct 
from German, but within any one oi 
these classifications—a specialist im one 
type of Lied, for imstance, as distinct 
from other types of Lied. singet 
never lived, Mr. Newman is convinced 
who could do well all the different types 
of vocal music that the ordinary recital 
ist in our time tries to fit to his or he: 
purposes. 


The 


It is on this basis that the brilliam 
Englishman contends that there is me 
such thing as singing per se; that sing- 
ing is a variety of things and that the 
critical standards applicable to one type 
are only in a very small degree ap 
plicable to the others. He is not con- 
cerned, of course, with the technique 
of voice emission for its own sake. H 
is talking of the ends, and not t 
means. This will put him on the othe: 
side of the fence, I fancy, from most 
the singing teachers of his own coun- 
try as well as ours. If so, I 
that Newman would point to their ob- 
jections as merely proving his point— 
that there is singing—and singing 
And perhaps a few of you will agree 
that a considerable amount of it 
well, I suppose the word for that, to 
is just “singing.” 
* 


} 


suspect 


os 


Still on this subject of singing, 
may or may not be true that Kirsten 
Flagstad’s highly successful assumption 
of three full-sized Wagnerian parts i 
as many days—Briinnhilde in “Gétter- 
dammerung’ on a Tuesday, Elsa on 
Wednesday and Isolde on Thursday— 
was a feat without precedent in the long 
history of the Metropolitan. I note that 
some of the reviewers thought she 
sounded fresher in every cast than am 
of her associates. But I concluded some 


time ago that Mme. Flagstad was 
marathon singer, with a tendency 
toward a slow start and at her best 


when everyone else was tuckered 
Her later scenes in “Gétterdammerung 


De ry 
Cleat E> 


ps the most exhausting of her 
oles, always disclose more of power 
and warmth tham seems to be true of 
her simgimg at the beginning of the long 
performance. This has given me an 
idea for her mext ‘Siegfried’ Briinnhilde. 
Sundry sopramos have told me this is 
the hardest of the three Brunnhildes, 
just becamse there is mo chance to warm 
up. As Senta m “Der Fliegende Hol- 
onder 


IDeT 





9 


remark once made by a visiting Italian 
impresario to the effect that if American 
audiences only knew it, most of the 
Italian sung at the Metropolitan was 
Italian with a pronounced accent. The 
same thing is true, of course, with the 
French sung there. After all, then, it 
isn’t English alone that is given twists 
that don’t quite belong. With so many 
Italians among New York’s opera 














is apparently am easy part for habitués, I have wondered what they 
\CHERZANDO \ALICIIES No.2 
LL 
By George Hager 
= 7 9X 
ae 
Spohr Duets 
e. Flags s the Brun vhilde used to think when Campanari, singing 
i “‘Siegiried” only starts singing at an Figaro in “The Barber of Seville’, took 
ur when Senta should be home in occasion to inject into the pattering 
bed, the Metropolitan might arrange to recitative (for the purpose of surprising 
Ihe Flymg | an’ in Brooklyn and upsetting Sembrich) occasional 
Newark on t evening that it Polish words and phrases in which he 
$ presemtimg ‘Siegfried’ in Manhat had been carefully coached behind the 
2 s would enable Mme. Flagstad scenes by the irrespressible Eduoard de 
i r best fettle for the long Reszke! 
et betweer > and her tenor * * * 
kemer f Senta is too light 
Sieglinde. Elsa or Elisabeth, preceded When someone tells me the French 
a Lieder program in the late after don’t like us, I just smile, the same as 
om. might be t prescription that you. But when I see something in the 
Ei the b French prints like the following, the 
smile spreads beyond anything to be 
ae catalogued as a grin. I quote from page 
‘ 377 of the issue of L’Art Musical for 
An acquamtamce who was in the |,, 22 
—— Town Hall the atternoon ~ “America will probably never 


olanmd Hayes’s recent recital vouches 
of this ome. In the middle 
the prog am agitated lady came 
stood for a lomg time just behind the 
thes looked this way and 
at, amd apparently couldn’t make up 
her seat was, if any. 
just concluding a group 
stemers who were shut off by 
ewoomer from a view of the stage 
eTew estile [ muttering was 
med im the applause for the 
he came back to give an 
stood there. 
yccompaniment, 
his voice mm song 
sent the 
nearest 
Hayes (all 
affair in the balcony) 





er mund where 





was 


rh. 
e1r 





crest words S the encore 
— — bow ome rad . 


» ofaie What Mr 


the 


oe tt cImge was Sit Down. Sister. 
You've Come a Long Way”! 
* ” > 
ect rs [ Vv Some rr mv opeta 
goimg acquaimtamees to the foreign- 
mdmg Englis f minor personages 
anpomsacch 4 _ mind me ot a 


cease to astonish us. <A yankee 
revue mentions the following event 
which took place at the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York: 

‘*Faust’ was being given. In the 
second act, Marguerite, instead of 
turning her spinning wheel, worked 
an electric sewing machine. As with 
a Steinway, the trademark of the 
machine was hooked onto it in huge 
letters in a loud color. Further- 
more, Marguerite accorded will- 
ingly with the desire of the public 
and when she had finished, she 
cried suddenly “There is no better 
machine in the world than the 
XXX. It costs only seventy-five 
dollars’.” 


Somehow, I missed that performance, 


laments vout 


[—— 
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‘GARRICK’ JOINS THE COMPANY OF AMERICAN OPERAS 


Suesnanvennsanasauyesecnernionseneerenenn cennenanneneneeranes 


‘GARRICK’, opera in three acts. Mu- 
sic by Albert Stoessel to a libretto by 
Robert A. Simon, suggested by the play, 
‘David Garrick’. World premiere at the 
Julliard School of Music, Feb. 24, eve- 
ning. Alternating casts: 

Lord Whitefield 
Allen Stewart; Carl Nicholas 
Lord Coverdale 
William F. Smith; Donald Bundock 
Lord Darnley.Glenn Darwin; David Otto 
Colley Cibber 
Gean Greenwell; Robert Allen Geis 
Charles Fleetwood 
Paul Oncley; 
Peg Woffington 
Pauline Pierce; Lucielle Browning 
David Garrick 
Donald Dickson; George Britton 
Harry Marchmont 
Albert Gifford; Allen Stewart 
Tom. William Gephart; Douglas Hawkins 
SR . 04d a nebateoedesoes Bernard Tyers 
Kitty Amory 
Annamary Dickey; Vera Weikel 
Julia Paulding 
Alice George; Maxine Stellman 
Conductor, Albert Stoessel 
Stage director, Alfredo Valenti 
Production manager, Frederick J. Kiesler 


Richard Reeves 








opera to be brought out in the 
auditorium of the Juilliard 
School of Music by the Opera Depart- 
ment of that institution, was accorded 
four performances on successive eve- 
nings, Feb. 24 to 27, two of them given 
festive touches by events not called for 
in the stage directions of Robert A. 
Simon’s expert and rakehelly libretto. 
During an intermission at the first 
night performance, the composer, Al- 
bert Stoessel, was called to the stage 
from his place in the pit as conductor 
for the premiere of his own work, to 
receive the David Bispham Memorial 
Medal, presented by the American 
Opera Society of Chicago. Ernest 
Hutcheson, dean of the Juilliard Gradu- 
ate School, acted as proxy for the 
award committee in the presentation. 
At the final performance, Mr. Stoes- 
sel was again before the footlights, 
where, as head of the opera department 
of the school, he was honored in a mes- 
sage by his colleagues, read by Mr. 
Hutcheson, who presented him with 
several mementos of the occasion. These 
included a first edition of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony; a first edition of the 
score and parts of Beethoven’s B Flat 
String Quartet, op. 130; Antoine Vi- 
dal’s work in three volumes, ‘Les In- 
struments a Archet’, and an engraving 
of David Garrick with a manuscript 
poem signed with Garrick’s initials. 
Otherwise, the advent of Mr. Stoes- 
sel’s first opera was given an air of 
the unusual by the character of the au- 
diences, that of the first night in par- 
ticular being of the blue ribbon variety. 
Not even the Beethoven Association has 
contrived to pack more musical celebri- 
ties into a like quantum of time and 
space. Along with notables of the op- 
eratic, concert and pedagogical spheres, 
American composers dotted the rows of 
those who had come to see just what 
the collaborators could do with their 
jaunty sortie into the theatrical life of 
eighteenth century London. 


 & ARRICK,’ the fourth American 


Alternate Casts Appear 


As has been the rule with Juilliard 
productions, alternate casts of students 
were utilized, with the result that there 
was some variation as between perform- 
ance and performance. At least a half 
dozen of those concerned have appeared 
professionally in other surroundings, 
one being a present member of the 
Metropolitan, another having sung there 
during last year’s Spring season. 

The raffish nature of the work, as un- 
folded through the course of its three 
acts, was not at first blush to be asso- 





_ Simon-Stoessel Comedy of Drury Lane 


Achieves Its Premiere at Juilliard 







Albert Stoesse!l Receiving the Bispham Award 
from Ernest Hutcheson, Who Acted as Proxy 
for the American Opera Society of Chicago. 
Looking on Are Pauline Pierce, the Peg 
Woffington, and Donald Dickson, the Garrick, 
of the First Night's Performance, and Oscar 
Wagner, Assistant Dean of the Juilliard School. 


ciated either with student singers or 
with the personality, musical or other- 
wise, of the composer-conductor. Mr. 
Simon’s qualifications as a wit who 
could hold his own in Restoration or 
Georgian badinage needed no introduc- 
tion. His was merely a trifling tran- 
sition—there being only about two cen- 
turies involved—from the New Yorker 
of 1937 to the Drury Lane of 1744. The 
opera, according to a program acknowl- 
edgment, was suggested by Robertson’s 
play, long a medium for Sir Charles 
Wyndham, though details of plot and 
verbiage, and certainly the spicing 
thereof, were Mr. Simon’s 





+ 


own. 


Summary of The Story 


In brief, the tale runs thus: Back- 
stage, Drury Lane is im a fair way to 
be demolished by rowdy gentlemen be- 
cause Peg Woffington failed to appear 
on the previous evening. Peg, it devel- 
ops, had quarreled with Garrick, with 
whom, in Mr. Simon’s neatly illuminat- 
ing phrase, she was then “keeping 
house”. The cause of the quarrel is 
Garrick’s absorption in the beautiful 
face of an unknown he has seen in 
the audience. Garrick’s best friend, 
Harry Marchmont, comes to Garrick 
for help in his own love affair. His 
darling Julia has been smitten by Gar- 
rick, whom she has only known across 
the footlights, and something ought to 
be done about it. The gallant Garrick, 
concerned for the moment only with his 
unidentified ideal, undertakes to so dis- 
gust Marchmont’s young lady that she 
will be cured forever of her infatuation 
for an actor. Peg temporarily takes 
another protector and it is arranged that 
Garrick and the innocent Julia shall 
meet at a proper carousal in Garrick’s 
house. There the actor is to play for 


Ella Barnett 


— 


acm ae 
Inset, George Britton, the Alternate Garrick, 
and Albert Gifford, the Marchmont, Settle an 
Affair of Honor 


her sole benefit the part of bibulous 
beast and libidinous sot. 

The second act brings about the meet- 
ing, but with it a complete upsetting of the 
apple cart in the discovery by Garrick that 
Julia is the idealized unknown. Instead of 
playing the insulting drunkard, he takes 
her in his arms, not at all to the liking 
of his friend Harry. There is nothing for 
it but a duel and that at daybreak. Harry 
has a reputation as a swordsman and it 
seems to be assumed that Garrick is a 
doomed man. But after he has tenderly 
bade farewell to Julia, the actor disarms his 
opponent, the while Peg Woffington and 
the assembled roisterers look on. There- 
after the conscience-smitten and by now 
thoroughly noble Garrick plays the part he 
had intended to play the evening before. 
He insults and terrifies Julia, who rushes 
for safety to Harry. The listener may 
wonder how any girl sensible enough to 
love two men simultaneously could pos- 
sibly be fooled on such short notice, but 
the resourceful iibrettist gets around that 
handsomely by having Julia say that she 
doesn’t want to “understand.” Garrick and 
Peg take things up where they left off, 
and with the assistance of the chorus set 
out to “recapture our rapture again.” Be- 
sides David and Peg, Colley Cibber is on 
hand to give something of historicity to the 
proceedings, the while it is more than in- 
timated that the old playwright is not quite 
the man he once was or might have been. 
Otherwise there are greenroom folk and 
stagedoor dandies, the latter inclined to 
swordplay of the least fatal variety. 

All of this supplies an ebullient and pic- 
turesque entertainment, not heavily loaded 
on the serious side. There was no call 
upon Mr. Stoessel to write weighty, much 
less, tragic music. Nowhere in text or 
music is there any very profound probing 
of human emotions; the sentiments dealt 
with would scarcely have been too ponder 
ous for light opera. Whether ‘Garrick’ is 
grand opera in any accepted sense is a 
question too academic to be invoked in this 
case: the authors merely style it “opera” 


without the “grand”. Though there are 
some spoken lines, the bulk of the action 
is carried on by a form of musical speech 
that often leaves to the orchestra the task 
of shaping a musical profile and preserving 
the musical continuity. In the main, the 
dialogue is aptly set, so far as naturalness 
of pace and inflection are concerned. The 
words are reasonably clear in spite of scor- 
ing that—at least in a small theatre—seems 
full to the point of excess. Melodically the 
opera reflects, and often to its disadvan- 
tage, the uncertainty of its type. There 
are set numbers that are of the song-hit 
variety—the folklike ‘Robin’s fickle, Rob- 
in’s false’, sung by Peg Woffington in the 
first act; the Ziegfeldian ditty of the girl 
who sometimes forgot what her mother 
taught her, in the second; and the slightly 
alcoholic serenade of the third (one per 
act)—that parallel the cheerful lays of 
musical comedy more than they do the airs 
of more or less standardized types of op- 
era. That the audience gave them the 
heartiest applause at each performance 
goes without saying. That they tended to 
place the characters in the same light as 
operetta characters, and thereby diminish 
the conviction of the dramatic situations, 
was equally obvious. 

Each successive American opera pro- 
pounds its problems. Those of ‘Garrick’ 
invoke old considerations as to where art 
ends and entertainment begins and just 
how strong an admixture of the one the 
other can stand. Both textually and musi- 
cally, ‘Garrick’ has a professional adroit- 
ness. But it remains adroitness primarily 
on the entertainment side. 


Creditably Performed 


Though the casts, particularly the second 
one, were by no means composed of nov 
ices, the principle that student perform- 
ances do not call for criticism of the in- 
dividual participants holds good. Consid 
ered collectively, the students, whatever 
their supplementary experience outside of 
Juilliard, sang well and acted creditably. 
The production was a smooth one, with 
attractive costumes and settings by Paul 
Oppenheim and skillful stage direction by 
Mr. Valenti. Dances were arranged by 
Arthur Mahoney. A special proscenium, 
with stage boxes, described as “freely 
adapted from the Drury Lane original”, 
contributed both to the atmosphere and the 
sense of intimacy of the performances. The 
opera orchestra of the Juilliard School 
again disclosed its praiseworthy tonal qual- 
ity and its unity of ensemble. Mr. Stoes- 
sel’s rather tempestuous overture was par 
ticularly well played. Viewed retrospec- 
tively, the moving spirits of the venture 
may have reason to cherish the sententious 
and all-embracing remark with which Tom, 
Garrick’s old servant, answers a warning 
to the effect that Garrick will “regret it”. 
“Mr. Garrick”, says Tom, “never regrets 
anything”. 

OscaR THOMPSON 


The University of Rio de Janeiro Issues 
Brochure on A. Carlos Gomes 

The University of Rio de Janeiro has 
issued a 480-page brochure on the Bra- 
zilian composer, A. Carlos Gomes, the 
centenary of whose birth occurred on 
July 11 of last year. Gomes, who is 
known to the general musical public as 
the composer of the operas, ‘Il Guarany’ 
and ‘Salvator Rosa’, composed six other 
stage works as well as revues of a more 
popular character. He was born in 
Campinas, Brazil, in 1836 and died in 
Para, Sept. 16, 1896. Most of his oper 
atic successes were in Italy and Brazil. 

The brochure contains personal rem- 
iniscences by a number of writers and 
there are thematic analyses of his operas 
as well as a supplement containing the 
music of arias and duets from his op- 
era, ‘Joana of Flanders’. The book is 
copiously illustrated with pictures of 
persons and places associated with the 
composer. 
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‘Clandestine Marriage’ Has Premiere at Metropolitan 





Cimarosa’s Opera-Buffa Heard in English Version by 

Gatty and Stoessel—Cast Includes Dickson, Petina, 
Huehn and D’Angelo—Evening 
Opens — Season’s 
merung’ in Afternoon Cycle— Rose Bampton Makes 
Entry in ‘Gioconda’ and Gina Cigna Sings Farewell 


Bodanya, Rasely, 
Ring Cycle 


in ‘Norma’ 


NE hundred and forty-five years 
after its premiere in Vienna, 


Domenico Cimarosa’s opera-buffa 
‘The Secret Marriage’ or, as it was des- 
ignated in the present case, ‘The Clan- 
destine Marriage’, was sung for the first 
time at the Metropolitan on the evening 
of Feb. 25. Giulio Gatti-Casazza had 
announced the work for his final sea- 
son, two years ago, but it was left un- 
produced. The opera is the one living 
work of the composer’s many stage 
pieces, variously enumerated from sixty- 
six to eighty, some of which enjoyed 
great popularity a century or more ago. 
‘The Clandestine Marriage’ was first 
sung in Vienna at the Court Theatre, 
the scene of the premieres of Mozart’s 
‘Cosi Fan’ Tutte’ and ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro’, on Feb. 7, 1792, two months 
after Mozart’s death. New York first 
heard it in 1834, but it had, apparently, 
slumbered in the interval until revived 
at the Juilliard School in 1933, when it 
was sung in an English translation by 
Albert Stoessel and Reginald Gatty. 
This translation was used for the Metro- 
politan production. 


Work Long a Favorite 


Today, it is somewhat difficult to be- 
lieve that this feather-like piece evoked 
such enthusiasm from the Austrian 
Emperor at its premiere that he ordered 
supper for the entire troupe and then 
commanded an immediate repetition of 
the entire opera. Such, however, is the 
historical record, and the work remained 
a prime favorite for a long while, until 
the more vigorous Mozart and Rossini 
scores finally eliminated it as repre- 
sentative of the era. Some of the great- 
est singers of the past century, such as 
Persiani Sontag, Maria Malibran and 
Lablache, appeared in it with success. 

The story is typical of opera of the 
period. A rich bourgeois, Geronimo, 
has two daughters, Elisetta and Carol- 
ina, also an antiquated sister, Fidelma. 
Carolina is secretly married to Paolino, 
a young man of undesignated occupa- 
tion, but presumably a commoner. In 
order to divert attention from his mar- 
riage, Paolino endeavors to interest his 
friend, Count Robinson, in the elder 
sister, Elisetta. Unfortunately, the 
Count prefers Carolina, and the father 
is favorable to the match. Fidelma com- 
plicates matters by deciding that she 
will marry Paolina. The young lovers 
decide to flee, but they are intercepted 
and after necessary explanations, the 
Count agrees to marry Elisetta, and 
Geronimo is reconciled to his younger 
daughter’s marriage. 

Musically, the work is a_ steady 
stream of smooth, rather undistinguished 
melody. There are several patter songs, 
and some concerted bits that are inter- 


esting. The general effect, however, is 


THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE— 
Opera in English in two acts and three 
scenes. Music by Domenico Cimarosa; 
book by Giovanni Bertati in an English 
translation by Reginald Gatty and Al- 
bert Stoessel. Conductor, Ettore Paniz- 
za; stage director, Leopold Sachse. 








Geronimo ......... ..Louis D’Angelo 
ER cad cccecese ...Natalie Bodanya 
GEE seticcocos Muriel Dickson 
Fidalma ........ ..Irra Petina 
Count Robinson. Julius Huehn 
Paolino... ...George Rasely 


Wounenesnennannennnens eneensneennonnery sen iisteiseenenreneneenscaptoenenee 


First ‘Gétterdim- 


that of a faded pastel of 
Mozart and Rossini. One 
is reminded inevitably of 
‘The Barber of Seville’ 
and even of Donizetti’s 
‘Don Pasquale’, although 
the music never has the 
vitality of either of these 
scores and falls far short 
of those of Mozart to 
which it is closely akin. 
The piece was, of course, 
designed for a much 
smaller auditorium than 
the Metropolitan. 

The production was an 
excellent one. The set- 
tings, designed by Jonel 
Jorgulesco, were simple, 
yet tasteful, and the cos- 
tumes equally so. A false 
proscenium reduced the 
calibre to some extent 
and an act drop lent a 
periodic atmosphere. 

The singers, drawn 
from the younger mem- 
bers of the personnel, 
included Muriel Dickson 
as Carolina; Natalie Bo- 
danya as Elisetta; Irra 
Petina as Fidelma; George Rasely as 
Paolino ; Julius Huehn as the Count Rob- 
inson ; Louis d’Angelo as Geronimo. Ex- 
pert and carefully thought out stage direc- 
tion by Leopold Sachse made the com- 
edy effective. Dramatically, honors go 
to Miss Petina for really capital buffo 
acting which would have been still 
more striking had a modicum of re- 
straint been exercised. Miss Petina 
did some of the best singing of the per- 
tormance. 

Muriel Dickson, the Carolina, used 
her voice well and her diction was in- 
variably good. But she seemed unduly 
intent on the conductor. George Rasely, 
the Paolino, was restrained to the point 
of seeming withdrawn completely. Mr. 
D’Angelo was an adequate Geronimo. 
Miss Bodanya, though vocally of the 
lightest calibre, acted with spirit and 
added an unexpected touch of comedy 
by losing her petticoat and hoops dur- 
ing one of her songs. She maintained 
her composure and scored the heartiest 
laugh of the evening. Mr. Huehn was 
a sonorous Count Robinson, if tentative 
on the dramatic side. All things con- 
sidered, the ensemble was not con- 
spicuous for its achievement of the 
eighteenth century style. 

Ettore Panizza at the conductor’s desk 
took admirable care of the score, once 
the brasses had recovered from rather 
destructive fortissimos at the opening of 
the evening. 


Text Not Always Understood 


Mr. Stoessel’s commendable English 
text was made understandable only now 
and then. Miss Dickson and Mr. Rase- 
ly, with years of light opera behind 
them, were the best in this direction. 
Mr. Huehn and Mr. D’Angelo could be 
understood a part of the time, Miss Pe- 
tina in detached phrases and Miss Bo- 
danya scarcely at all. The recitatives, 
the work of Mr. Stoesel, while well in- 
tentioned, seemed to delay the action 
unnecessarily. The audience was ap- 
proving it if not overwhelming in its 
applause at the end of each of the scenes. 


The opera was preceded by a ballet 
divertissement by the American Ballet 
to the music of Chopin’s F Minor Piano 
Concerto, one of its best pieces of chore- 
ography this season. J.A.H. 


Saturday Night ‘Ring’ Cycle Opens 


The popular Saturday Night cycle of the 
‘Ring’ dramas began on the evening of 
Feb. 20, when ‘Das Rheingold’ was given 
a splendid performance before a very large 
and thoroughly reverent audience. The cast, 
with one exception identical with that of 
the work’s first hearing a fortnight previ- 
ously, included Friedrich Schorr as Wotan ; 
Julius Huehn, Donner; Hans Clemens, 
Froh; René Maison, Loge ; Eduard Habich, 
Alberich; Karl Laufk6étter, Mime; Ludwig 
Hofmann, Fasolt; Emanuel List, Fafner ; 
Gertrud Riinger, Fricka; Dorothée Man- 
ski, Freia; Kathryn Meisle, replacing 
Karin Branzell as Erda; Stella Andreva, 
Woglinde; Irra Petina, Wellgunde, and 
Doris Doe, Flosshilde. Artur Bodanzky 
conducted. The rendition of the opera was 
excellent in most respects and although its 
continuity precluded applause during the 
work, there was a tumultuous ovation for 
all the artists at the close of the evening. 


Rossini Music in Sunday Night Concert 


The major offering of the Sunday Night 
concert on Feb. 21, was the performance 
in costume of the second act from Rossini’s 
opera ‘The Barber of Seville’. The par- 
ticipants were Charlotte Symons, Thelma 
Votipka, Mario Chamlee, John Brownlee 
in place of Carlo Morelli, Virgilio Lazzari, 
Pompilio Malatesta and Giordano Pal- 
trinieri. The sparkling humours of Ros- 
sini’s music and the general high spirits 
that pervaded the performance delighted 
a large audience. 

Aside from a duet from ‘La Favorita’ by 
Donizetti sung by Bruna Castagna and 
George Cehanovsky, and two overtures, the 
remainder of the program consisted of arias 
from works by Meyerbeer, Massenet, and 


Verdi. Other participating artists were 
Gina Cigna and Stella Andreva. Wilfred 
Pelletier conducted. P. 
‘Siegfried’ in Ring Cycle 
‘Siegfried’, which already had done 


repertoire duty in the season’s round of 





N. Y. Times 


4 Scene from Cimarosa's ‘The Clandestine Marriage’, Given Its Premiere at the Metropolitan. The Entire Cast 
Is Shown. From the Left: Muriel Dickson, George Rasely, Julius Huehn, Natalie Bodanya, Louis D'Angelo 
and Irra Petina 


opera, took its place in the Wagner 
matinee cycle on Feb. 22 with a cast in 
all respects familiar. Kirsten Flagstad 
filled the final scene with singing of a 
transcendent order, though she chose not 
to essay the alternative final high C. Lau- 
ritz Melchior was quite generally superb 
in the title role. He sang his part of the 
long duet with Briinnhilde with beauty of 
tone and noteworthy dramatic skill. The 
noble Wanderer of Friedrich Schorr, the 
rich-voiced Erda of Karin Branzell and 
the deftly designed Mime of Karl Lauf- 
k6tter also were outstanding. Eduard 
Habich was again an admirable Alberich, 
Emanuel List a sonorous Fafner, and Stella 
Andreva an agreeably-voiced Forest Bird. 
Artur Bodanzky conducted a superior per- 
formance. 


‘Coq D’Or’ and ‘Pagliacci’ Again 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s and Leoncavallo’s 
operas were once more bracketed on the 
evening of Feb. 22, to the evident enjoy- 
ment of a large audience. In ‘Coq D’Or’ 
the cast was the same as at previous per- 
formances, Lily Pons, Ezio Pinza, Doris 
Doe, Nicholas Massue, Norman Cordon, 
and others miming and singing with in- 
creased smoothness and vivacity. The lat- 
ter quality was, however, lacking in the 
orchestra under Gennaro Papi. 

In ‘Pagliacci’, Queena Mario sang and 
acted appealingly as Nedda; Arthur Carron 
was the vocally excellent Canio; Lawrence 
Tibbett sang Tonio with his accustomed 
authority and artistry, and George Cehan- 
ovsky was the Silvio. Mr. Papi also con- 
ducted this opera. 


Bampton Makes Seasonal Debut in 
‘La Gioconda’ 


Ponchielli’s ‘La Gioconda’, given for the 
second and final time this season on the 
evening of Feb. 24, brought two important 
changes of cast. Gina Cigna, who has 
been consistently received with particular 
warmth in her appearances, again sang the 
title role, and her characterization of “the 
joyous one” remained a vivid and telling 
delineation, both vocally and histrionically. 
Bruna Castagna had been announced to 
sing Laura, and Anna Kaskas, La Cieca; 


(Continued on page 25) 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY HONORS PUSHKIN 


Musical Settings of Poet’s 
Works Played — Shaporin 
Symphony Heard 


BOSTON, March 5. 


Recent activities of the Boston Sym- 
phony include a program commemorat- 
ing the death of Alexander Pushkin and 
a first American performance of a sym- 
phony by Shaporin. 

One of the few occasions upon which 
the Boston Symphony has definitely 
celebrated the name of an author came 
with the sixteenth pair of concerts, on 
Feb. 19-20, when Dr. Koussevitzky gave 
program honors to Pushkin, the Russian 
poet whose death occurred 100 years 
ago. The program follows: 


Overture, ‘Coriolanus’, Op. 62... . Beethoven 
Symphony No. 4, Op. 60........ Beethoven 
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. Suite from the Opera ‘Tsar Saltan’ 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
(After Pushkin) 
‘Letter Scene’ from ‘Eugene Onegin’ 


Tchaikovsky 
(After Pushkin) 
Soloist: Olga Averino 
Introduction and March from the opera “The 
Golden Cock’.........0. Rimsky-Korsakoff 
(After Pushkin) 


A dramatic if somewhat overplayed 
performance of the overture preceded 
one of the most satisfying performances 
of the Beethoven Fourth we have heard. 
Unjustly ignored in favor of its more 
robust brothers, the Third and the Fifth, 
the work roused the audience to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm; and while the 
orchestra and its conductor were also 
at their brilliant best in the Russian half 
of the program, we shall longest remem- 
ber the refinements and nuances of the 
symphony. Mme. Averino sang the 
‘Letter Scene’ from ‘Eugene Onegin’ 
with her customary good taste, but we 
were again conscious of the fact that 
her voice is better adapted to an audi- 
torium of more intimate proportions. An 
interesting item in connection with this 
Pushkin observance by the orchestra 
has been the Pushkin Centenary Exhibi- 
tion, which included a bust of the poet, 
modeled by Madame Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. The exhibition was on view in 
the first balcony gallery. 


Burgin Conducts 


Richard Burgin, concertmaster of the 
orchestra, took his usual mid-season 
turn at conducting his colleagues in a 
Monday evening concert and a pair of 
Friday-Saturday concerts. The Mon- 
dav program was as follows: 


Overture to ‘Oberon’........... von Weber 
Concerto in C Minor, Op. 37, No. 3, for 
Piano and Orchestra........... Beethoven 


Soloist: Harold Bauer 
Symphonic Suite ‘Scheherazade’, Op. 35 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Mr. Burgin has always evinced a def- 
inite idea of what he desired from this 
orchestra. His interpretations, while 
liberal, have never been offensively un- 
conventional ; but with his conception of 
a proper orchestral accompaniment for 
the Beethoven concerto we must take 
firm if reluctant issue. It was evident 
from the outset that artist and conductor 
did not see the music as one man. 
Despite the variance in interpretation, 
however, Mr. Bauer gave a performance 
which roused his audience to the point 
of recalling him to the platform manv 
times. 


For the pair of Fridav-Saturday con- 
certs which Mr. Burgin conducted a 
few days later, he selected three items. 
one of which was heard for the first 
time at these concerts, with a second 


one given its American premiere. The 
program follows: 
Overture to ‘Oberon’............ von Weber 
Serenade in DT) Maior (K. 320)...... Mozart 


(First performances at these concerts) 
Svmphonv in C Minor, Op. 11, for Chorus 
eee rrr Shaporin 
(First performance in America) 
(Choruses bv the Cecilia Society, Arthur 
Fiedler, Cond.) 


As most people know. the Serenade 
was written for an “occasion”, and there- 
fore emploved the customary small or- 
chestra. An opportunity for drawing 
interesting comparisons was afforded by 
a performance of this work a week pre- 
viously, under the auspices of the 
Chamber Music Club. Under the baton 
of Mr. Burgin. and with a smaller group 
of nlavers which approximated the orig- 
inal. the work was plaved in Jordan 
Hall. and proved thoroughly charming. 
Transferred to Symphonv Hall, the 
Serenade lost some of its simplicity but 
none of its charm. The larger orchestra 
deepened its qualitv to more pretentious 
dimensions: yet the bantering which 
passed between flute (M, Laurent) and 


oboe (M. Gillet) was equally attractive, 
and of course expertly played. Although 
the six sections of the piece are not at 
all dramatically contrasted, they pro- 
vide the listener with a glimpse of 
Mozartian ingenuity as applied to the 
less consequential type of composition. 
The performance was well received. 


The Shaporin opus was of course the 
focus of interest, since the so-called 
Soviet Russian School is coming in for 
considerable attention in Boston, as 
elsewhere. Harmonically the sym- 
phony reveals the solid foundation of 
early theoretical ideas, with an overlay 
of post-Revolutionary progression. “As 
a composer in the true sense of the 
word, I belong entirely to post-Revolu- 
tionary years”, writes Mr. Shaporin. 
Had the piece been performed without 
“explanations”, we should have thought 
it an experiment, utilizing various tonal 
media, but we do not consider it neces- 
sary for the composer to shout at us—to 
pile up an accumulation of tone via the 
brass band, chorus, and orchestra which 
stuns us, in order to drive home his 
point. This work could hardly have 
come to a more complete performance. 


‘Ring’ Cycle Discussed 


Anticipating the ten-day opera season 
which Boston will experience in April, 
when the Metropolitan Opera pays this 
city its annual visit, Wallace Goodrich, 
director of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, has given a series of in- 
formal talks on the ‘Ring’ operas of 
Wagner, with illustrations furnished in 
capable manner by the conservatory or- 
chestra. It is seldom that the orchestral 
color of the scores discussed in this 
manner can be passed on to the listener, 
and the large audience which gathered 
to hear Dr. Goodrich was quick to re- 
spond to the unusual opportunity. The 
sustaining fund of the conservatory was 
presumably considerably enriched by the 
proceeds. 

Each winter for several seasons the 
New England Conservatory has spon- 
sored a series of outstanding chamber 
music concerts. This year the series is 
falling in March on four successive 
Monday evenings, beginning March 8. 
Georges Laurent will direct a program 
of works, principally for wind instru- 
ments, and Georges Fourel and Har- 
rison Keller will each assume responsi- 
bility for a program of miscellaneous 
works. The series will close with an 
evening of works for small orchestra. 
conducted by Carl McKinley. 


Marion Selee, mezzo-contralto, offered 
a program of fine songs. She was as- 
sisted by Lorna Wren, flute; Bernard 
Greenhouse, ’cello; and Sergius Kagen, 
accompanist. A friendly audience ap- 
plauded her. 

Isabel French again gave pleasure to 
a large and distinguished audience in 
Jordan Hall with a program of songs 
chosen with rare discrimination. Celius 
Dougherty was at the piano, and Mrs. 
French also had the assistance of 
Messrs. Gundersen, Sauvelt, Mazzeo, 
Madsen, Artieres, Langendoen, Speyer, 
and Panenka, from the Boston Sym- 
phony 

Boston has always given Lotte Leh- 
mann a warm welcome, but seldom has 
she received a more genuine and sincere 
tribute to her art than upon the occasion 
of the fifth of the Boston Morning Musi- 
cales, in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler, under the auspices of the Bos- 
ton School of Occupational Therapy. 
Mme. Lehmann sang to a capacity 
house, with Ernd Balogh at the piano. 
Her program was composed wholly of 
Lieder by Schubert, Brahms, Wolf, and 
Strauss. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 


FAURE’S ‘REQUIEM’ 
SUNG IN BOSTON 


Cantata and_ Boston 
Chamber Music Clubs 
Combine in Work 





Bach 


Boston, March 5.—In Jordan Hall 
the Bach Cantata Club (Mrs. Langdon 
Warner, conductor) and the Boston 
Chamber Music Club have together 
given the Fauré ‘Requiem’, with Amy 
Browne Townsend, soprano, and Daniel 
Harris, baritone, as.soloists. Not within 
the remembrance of this writer has 
this Requiem been sung in Boston. It 
is pleasant, graceful, and tuneful, as 
might be expected of Fauré, but the ele- 
ment of religious intensity ordinarily 
associated with a work of this type is 
entirely lacking. There are some few 
contrasting moods, but depth of feeling 
comes only through contrasting its own 
component parts. Placed in juxtaposi- 
tion to other settings of the Requiem, the 
work becomes merely a suave concert 
piece. The performance was excellent, 
and was conducted by Richard Burgin. 
Also on the program were the Mozart 
Serenade No. 9 and a pair of Bach items, 
‘Schlummert ein’, from the Cantata No. 
82, sung by Mr. Harris; and ‘Nach dir, 
herr, verlanget mich’, for chorus and 
soprano (Mrs. Townsend), from Can- 
tata No. 150. 


The Boston String Quartet, founded 
by the New England Conservatory of 
Music, has given its only concert of the 
season in Jordan Hall, playing Haydn’s 
Quartet in C major, Op. 33, No. 3: 
Brahms’s Quartet in C Minor, Op. 51, 
No. 1; and the Bloch Quintet for piano 
and strings, with J. M. Sanroma as 
pianist. The members are Harrison 
Keller and Paul Fedorovsky, violins: 
Georges Fourel, viola; and Alfred 
Zighera, ’cello. The most distinguished 
work of the evening was accomplished 
in the Bloch quintet. 


Chardon Quartet in Final Concert 


The third and final concert of the 
present series by the Chardon String 
Quartet (Messrs. Lauga, Knudson, 
Cauhape, and Chardon) continued the 
sequence of works by Mozart and three 
of his contemporaries, this program list- 
ing the Mozart String Quartet in G 
Major (K. 156); Wilhelm Friedemann 
Bach’s Concerto for cembalo with vio- 
lins, viola, and ’cello (Elmer Schoettle 
playing a piano in lieu of a cembalo) ; 
and, to close, the Mozart Third Quintet 
for violin, two violas, horn, and ‘cello 
(George N. Humphrey, second viola, 
and Joseph Singer, horn). The pro- 
gram gave obvious pleasure to the de- 
votees of chamber music who comfort- 
ably filled Paine Hall, Harvard 
University. 

Alice Tully, soprano, who made her 
debut in recital in Jordan Hall, called to 
her assistance the Chardon String 
Quartet in the ‘Chanson perpetuelle’, by 
Chausson. Accompanied at the piano- 
forte by Arpad Sandor, Miss Tully sang 
songs by Marx, Strauss, Debussy, Han- 
del, Kramer, Engel, Johnson, Hadley, 
and Watts. The impression gained was 
of a singer competently trained and in 
telligent. 

In Symphony Hall Jascha Heifetz 
gave a recital program which brought 
forward works by Mozart, Beethoven. 
Bach, and Wieniawski, and a group of 
transcriptions by the violinist. Mr 
Heifetz received an ovation at the con- 
clusion of the Fuga in the Bach Sonata 
in C for violin alone. Emanuel Bay was 
accompanist, G. M. S. 





























PHILADELPHIA CLUBS 
IN CHORAL PROGRAMS 


Religious Music Performed by 
Church Choir Vies with 
Secular Events 


PuiLapeLpaia, March 5.—The Philco 
Men’s Glee Club, Joseph Smith, con- 
ductor, gave a concert in Scottish Rite 
Temple on Feb. 5, singing, ‘Good Night, 
Good Night Beloved’, by Samuel L. 
Laciar, music editor of the Evening 
Ledger, and numbers by Katalby Pro- 
theroe, and others. James Melton, tenor, 
was heard as soloist. Harold Dart was 
at the piano for Mr. Melton, and Henry 
R. Kelly served as accompanist for the 
Glee Club. The Orpheus Club, Alberto 
Bimboni conducting was heard in the 
Academy of Music on Feb. 17. Donald 
Dickson, baritone, was participating 
soloist, with William Hughes, as ac- 
companist. 

A praiseworthy rendition of Brahms’ 
‘Requiem’ took place in the Second 
Presbyterian Church on Feb. 7, with 
Alexander McCurdy conducting. On 
Feb. 14, Dr. McCurdy conducted a per- 
formance of Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’ 
and on Feb. 21 and 28, conducted two of 
four consecutive Sunday afternoon per- 
formances devoted to Bach’s ‘Saint 
Matthew Passion’ in its entirety. 

Franck’s Solemn Mass in A was pre- 
sented under Walter Baker in the First 
Baptist Church on Feb. 14. The school 
chorus of the Zeckwer-Hahn Philadel- 
phia Musical Academy, conducted by 
Frederick Homer, offered a program in 
the Academy auditorium on Feb. 3. The 
Mendelssohn Club, one of Philadelphia’s 
oldest singing organizations, gave the 
first concert of its sixty-second season in 
the Academy of Music on Jan. 27, ap- 
pearing under the direction of Dr. Harl 





McDonald, appointed conductor this 
season. 
The Budapest University Chorus, 


Viktor Vaszy, conductor, made a favor- 
able impression at a concert in the 
Academy of Music on Jan. 14. 

Haydn’s ‘Creation’ was sung by the 
Tioga Choral Society at its first concert 
of the season in Temple Baptist Church 
on Jan. 14. James B. Hartzell conducted. 

Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ was given under 
the direction of Walter Baker in the 
First Baptist Church on Jan. 17. 

W. E. SMITH 
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N.Y.U. HONORS LOWELL MASON 


A NEW scholarship fund in memory 
of Lowell Mason, best known as 
composer of ‘Nearer My God to Thee’, 
has been established by New York Uni- 
versity’s School of Education, John W. 
Withers, Dean. 

Mason, pioneer American hymnolo- 
gist, publisher and “father” of public 
school music, played an outstanding part 
in the music education of the nation a 
century ago, when New York Univer- 
sity bestowed upon him in 1855, the 
first honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music ever awarded by an American 


University. 
Mason appeared when American 
hymnology, with its origin in the 


psalmody of the puritans, was beginning 
to develop in two distinct directions: the 
stately type of hymn, and the gospel 
hymn, used in camp meetings and re- 
vivals. Mason, as a whole, was identi- 
fied with the former. 

He is well known as the composer of 
‘My Faith Looks up to Thee’, and ‘From 
Greenland’s Icy. Mountains’, but his in- 
fluence has also been felt as pioneer of 
music teaching in the public schools and 
as organizer of teacher’s conventions. 
He was born in Medfield, Mass., on Jan. 
8, 1792, and in his early years compiled 
a hymn collection that made him famous. 
In 1832 he founded the Boston Academy 





Lowell Mason 


of Music, and in 1834 established, with 
the aid of several other men, the New 
York Normal Institute for training 
teachers. He continued his activities 
until his death on Aug. 11, 1872. 





ENSEMBLES ACTIVE 


Stringart Quartet Heard in Two 


Concerts — Many Artists 
Appear in Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5.— Several 
chamber-music groups were heard in 
concerts recently, including the String- 
art Quartet, Jacques Gorodetzky and 
Arthur Cohn, violins; Gabriel Braver- 
man, viola, and Maurice Stad, ’cello, 
which gave the third concert in its 
subscription series on Feb. 17 at the 
Ritz Carlton. The quartet also played 
at the Philadelphia Music Centre on 
Feb. 28. 

Music for various ensembles of wind 
instruments was given at the Centre 
on Feb. 21. Participating musicians 
were George Morey, Martin Fleisher, 
Alvin Clearfiel, A. London, Mason 
Jones, and Ruth Josephs. 

Among recent artists who appeared 








QUAKER CITY HEARS 


Recitals and Lecture-Recitals, 
Duo-Pianists and Visiting 
Artists Are Welcomed 


PuHILapeLPpHIA, March 5. — Olga 
Samaroff - Stokowski, with Rosalyn 
Tureck, pianist, collaborating, gave the 
second of three lectures for the Phila- 
delphia Forum in the Academy of Music 
on Feb. 26, speaking on ‘Modern Music 
in the Nineteenth Century’, Leroy Ans- 
pach, pianist, gave a program in the 
Academy of Music Foyer on Feb. 25, 
and George Boyle, pianist and composer, 
gave the second of eight lecture-recitals 
on Feb. 15. 

Austin Conradi, pianist, and Boris 
Koutzen, violinist, assisted by Inez 
Koutzen, pianist, gave the first of a 
series of three concerts by faculty mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music on Feb. 22. 

One of the finest two-piano recitals 
given in this city in many seasons won 
enthusiastic applause for Vitya Vronsky 
and Victor Babin, European team mak- 


KEYBOARD PROGRAMS 


ing its American debut, in Casimir Hall, 
Curtis Institute of Music, on Feb. 8. 
Exceptional balance, tonal unity, and 
coordination of technique and interpre- 
tation were evidenced. 

José Iturbi, appearing under the 
auspices of the Concerts of Youth Com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
was heard in the Academy of Music on 
Jan. 18. 

The recital of Moriz Rosenthal in 
the Academy of Music on Jan. 22, was 
an event of interest. A program as 
exacting as any that might be attempted 
by an artist in his youth or prime was 
essayed by this veteran. 

Jeanne Behrend, young Philadelphia 
pianist, and winner of the 1936 Bearns 
Award of Columbia University for com- 
position, was heard in Casimir Hall, 
Curtis Institute of Music, on Jan. 19, 
the program listing her recently com- 
pleted sonata. 

Florence Frazer, pianist, gave a lec- 
ture-recital, ‘Four Portraits With 
Music’, in the same hall on Jan. 20. 


Wriuram E. SmitTH 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


in recital were Christine Murdock Ken- 
drick, soprano; Waldemar Giese, con- 
trabass player of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra; Marjorie Call, harpist; and 
Sally Pestcoe, soprano. 

A number of lecture recitals were 
also attended by large and interested 
audiences. Guy Marriner, pianist, and 
director of the Franklin Institute, spoke 
on Bach and Chopin on Feb. 14; Ben 
Stad, William Moennig and John C. 
Bostelmann, Jr., participated in a sym- 
posium on Feb. 11; and Paul Krum- 
meich, Dr. H. Alexander Matthews, Dr. 
Hans Schumann and Morrison Boyd, 
were others who lectured and illustrated 
their lectures on various instruments, 
during the past fortnight. 

. E. Smira 


——_ 


‘CARMEN’ IN PHILADELPHIA 





Civic Grand Opera Stages Bizet Work 
in Academy 


The Civic Grand Opera, Francesco 
Pelosi, general director, offered ‘Car- 
men’ in the Academy of Music on Feb. 
23, Gabriele Simeoni conducting. The 
opera was the second in a series of five 
projected by the recently organized 
group for the current season. 

Louisa Caslotti, making her local de- 
but, was effective in the title role. José 
De Gaviria was vocally acceptable as 
Don José. Stefano Ballarini was Esca- 
millo, and the Micaela was Zita Rossi. 
Others in the cast included Leonard 
Treash, Zuniga; Theodore Bayer in the 
roles of Morales and Dancairo; Cos- 
tante Sorvino, Remendado; Irma Mal- 
donado, Frasquita; and Mary Conrey, 
Mercedes. 

The singing of the chorus was com- 
mendable. The ballets in the second and 
final acts were interpreted by the Civic 
Opera Ballet, with Jeanne Shalet and 
Michael Pavlotsky as the principal 
dancers. W.E.S. 





Haydn’s opera, “The World on the 
Moon’, edited by Mark Lothar, is hav- 
ing extraordinary success with both 
press and public in Munich. 
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ITURBI RE-ENGAGED 
BY ROCHESTER 


Association Announces He Will 
Lead Rochester Orchestra 
Next Year 


ROCHESTER, March 5.—The Rochester 
Civic Music Association has announced 
that Mr. Iturbi had signed for another 
year as conductor of the Rochester 
Philharmonic. It is understood that Mr. 
Iturbi has made some suggestions re- 
garding combining the Philharmonic 
and the Rochester Civic Orchestra, the 
latter conducted by the associate con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic, Guy Fraser 
Harrison. Nothing definite has been 
done about it yet, however. 

The last matinee concert of the season 
by the Rochester Philharmonic, and the 
last of the season to be conducted by Mr. 
Iturbi, took place in the Eastman The- 
atre on Feb. 25. There was a good-sized 
audience. The program comprised the 
Overture to Mozart’s ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro’, Beethoven’s Third Symphony, 
Chabrier’s ‘Bourrée Fantasque’, “Petite 
Suite’ by Debussy, and Franck’s sym- 
phonic poem ‘Le Chasseur Maudit’”. Mr 
Iturbi called the orchestra to its feet to 
share the applause after the Beethoven 
and at the close of the program. 

Under the baton of José Iturbi the 
Philharmonic presented an all-Wagner 
program on Feb. 18 in the Eastman 
Theatre, before one of the largest andi- 
ences of the season. Beal Hober. 
soprano, came from New York to sing 
Wagner’s ‘Traume’; ‘Du Bist Der 
Lenz’, from ‘Die Walkure’: and the 
‘Love-Death’, from ‘Tristan and Isolde’ 
The rest of the program included the 
‘Parsifal’ prelude, the ‘Siegfried Idyll’, 
the death march from ‘Gétterdam- 
merung’; the ‘Ride of the Valkyries’, 
and the overture to ‘The Flying Dutch- 
man’. The audience was markedly 
cordial. 





Tinlot Resigns Orchestral Post 


Gustave Tinlot, concert-master of the 
Rochester Philharmonic since its incep- 
tion, has resigned, pleading pressure of 
teaching duties at the Eastman School 
of Music. Alexander Leventon, assist- 
ant concertmaster, is taking Mr. Tinlot’s 
place in the orchestra for the time being 

The Philharmonic was heard in con- 
cert in the Eastman Theatre on Jan. 28, 
with Guy Fraser Harrison, associate 
conductor, at the baton. The program 
comprised Handel’s Overture No. 1, in 
D Major; Arthur Foote’s ‘Night Piece” 
for Flute and Strings (a first Rochester 
performance); Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 8, in F Major; a Suite from the 
Ballet ‘The Golden Age’, by Shostako- 
vich (a first Rochester performance) : 
Smetana’s symphonic poem ‘The Mol- 
dau’; and Ravel’s ‘Rhapsodie Espag- 
nole’. The large audience enjoyed the 
wide variety of music on the program, 
appreciating Mr. Harrison’s conducting 
of the broad and sonorous Handel over- 
ture, the charm of the Foote music— 
Joseph Mariano’s flute playing is a de- 
light—and the general variety of mood 
of the rest of the music. He prefaced 
the playing of the Shostakovich ballet 
music with a few words of explanation, 
and the audience caught the spirit of 
the amusing and jolly composition.. Bee- 
thoven in happy mood, the smooth and 
flowing river music of Smetana, and 
Ravel’s restrained and subtle Spanish 
rhapsody were all well done, Mr. Har- 
rison and the orchestra being warmly 
applauded at the close of the concert. 


Mary Ertz W111 
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C O N ¢ E RT aa © Favorite Artists Return—Bach Mass 


OSE BAMPTON, Roland Hayes 

and Jarna Paull, the last a debut 
recitalist, were the vocalists of the fort- 
night. Pianists were many, among 
them Artur Schnabel, his son Karl 
Ulrich, Ignaz Friedman, Clara Verson, 
Eugene List, Henriette Michelson and 
Lucy Stern. Debut keyboard recitals 
were given by Tessa Bloom and Earl 
Maiman. Ruth Posselt and Jacqueline 
Salomons were the only violinists. A 
New Friends of Music program enlisted 
Hortense Monath, pianist, and the Pro 
Arte Quartet. Andres Segovia gave a 
second recital. The annual performance 
of Bach’s B Minor Mass was given by 
the Oratorio Society under Albert 
Stoessel. Harold Bauer, Albert Spald- 
ing and Emanuel List participated in a 
Gabrilowitsch memorial concert. 





Roland Hayes Returns in Town 
Hall Recital 


Roland Hayes, tenor. Percival Parham, 


accompanist. Town Hall, Feb. 21, after- 
noon : 
“Alma del Core’......... .Antonio Caldara 
fe erry S. Bach 
SS occ ccnsccesvemens Handel 
“Wonne der Wehmuth’.. ... Beethoven 
EE etna Gask tater hi arcedecess Beethoven 
‘O Kiithler Wald’, ‘Der Gang zum Liebchen’, 
“In Waldeseinsamkeit’, ‘Sonntag’.... Brahms 
Extrait de ‘L’Enfant Prodigue’....... Debussy 
y 2 eee shettccubuan’ Poulenc 


“Thought Takes Off’ ....+.Helen Hopekirk 

‘People Who Have Gardens’..Helen Hopekirk 

‘Triptych on the Life of Christ’ 

An Afro-American Song Sequence 

A large audience was on hand to greet 
Mr. Hayes on his return to New York 
concert halls after an absence of two years, 
and it found that during his absence he 
had grown considerably as a vocalist and 
as an interpreter. As in previous years, 
Mr. Hayes was at his best when he called 
into service his unusual mezzavoce, so 
notably pure in tone. A word should be 
said anew for his excellent diction—for Mr. 
Hayes continues in his care that words 
should be understood by the audience. 

Outstanding were the interpretations of 
‘Jesu Seelenangst’, ‘Pack, Clouds, Away’, 
all the Beethoven and Brahms Lieder, and 
especially the ‘Triptych’ (arranged by Per- 
cival Parham and William C. Heilmann). 
This song sequence on the life of Christ 
is, like so many of the Negro spirituals, 


simple, sincere, heartfelt music. It was 
reverently and wunderstandingly sung by 
Mr. Hayes. One encore, ‘Sit Down, Sis 


ter’, a spiritual arranged by the laudable 
accompanist, Mr. Parham, won great favor 
with the audience, and was repeated after 
prolonged applause. 


Ignaz Friedman in His First Recital 
of the Season 


Ignaz Friedman, pianist. 
Feb. 27, afternoon : 
ELIE RT ER 
Sonata in B Minor, Op. 58 ..-Chopin 
‘Kreisleriana’ Fe WeseCaksisesse sce» CRMRORR 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Handel 
3rahms 
When Ignaz Friedman first came to these 
shores his astounding technical prowess 
was a nine days’ wonder. Now, when he 
comes more rarely and for briefer visits 
than formerly and after other amazing tech- 
micians have displayed their individual pian- 
istic cunning, his almost uncanny velocity 
im whatever combinations of octaves. 
double thirds or sixths, or just single notes, 
creates the same sensational effect as at 
the time of its first revelation. It is one 
of the super-techniques of the present tech- 
nally advanced day, to which it is difficult 
to conceive of anything as being impos- 
sible, and it is overwhelmingly brilliant 
All the more regrettable is it, therefore 
that Mr. Friedman only in relatively rare 
moments places this magnificent equip- 
ment at the service of the highest interpre- 
tative function. For the most part it is em- 
ployed as an end in itself, a physical thing 
to thrill the senses. As Mr. Friedman 
played it, the Chaconne became merely a 
technical show-piece. : 


Te wn Hall, 


Bach- Busoni 
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Rose Bampton 


There was more to be admired in his 
playing of the Chopin sonata, not in the 
sentimentalizing of the themes of the first 
movement but in the feathery lightness and 
the lilt of the Scherzo and, especially, the 
hauntingly poignant lyrical beauty of the 
Largo. Here, and in places in the ‘Kreisler- 
iana’, there was an almost super-earthly 
quality of floating pianissimo tone for which 
the grateful listener could almost forgive 
the player for his all too frequent per- 
cussive fortissimos elsewhere. But there 
were many disturbing distortions in the 
Schumann and Brahms works, as in the 
previous Bach and Chopin creations, distor- 
tions difficult to account for on the basis 
of either musical logic or any felicitous 
impulses of the imagination. 

It was with his encores that the Polish 
pianist gave the most unalloyed pleasure 
The Chopin etude in double thirds, taken 
at almost incredible speed and played with 
the utmost delicacy of touch but impeccable 
clarity, was a marvel of perfection marred 
only by one surprisingly forced accent, and 
the same composer’s black key etude from 
Opus 10, with the final octave passage 
played glissando, and ‘Butterfly’ Etude were 
similarly idealized. Other Chopin extras 
were the posthumous B Flat Polonaise, the 
filagree work of which was etched with an 


airy deftness that was exquisite, and a 
mazurka in C Sharp Minor. And there 
was also the Hummel Rondo in E Fiat, 


which Mr. Friedman again invested, as on 
sO many previous occasions, with unique 
grace and charm. 


Rose Bampton Gives Song Program 
in the Town Hall 


_Rose Bampton, mezzo-soprano. Coenraad 
V. Bos, accompanist. Town Hall Feb. 28, 


evening : 
‘My Father, Methinks I See’ from ‘Her- 
cules’; ‘Alma Mia’ from ‘Floridante’; 
‘O Sleep’ from ‘Semele’; ‘Amor Com- 
ET ie wita inn Ghs bc eetines iva bea’ Handel 
‘Mutter, O Sing Mir’; ‘Im Frihling’; ‘Die 


I i gg et ed Franz 
‘Abschied vom Walde’; ‘Die Kartenlegerin’; 

‘Mit Myrten und Rosen’ ‘Provenzalisches 

Lied’ Schumann 
Mary’s Entrance Song from ‘Peter Ibbet- 


son’; ‘A Song for Lovers’; ‘The Mes- 
i ag ER rrerrrrrter Taylor 
‘Rain Has Fallen’; ‘Sleep Now’; ‘I Hear 
= eee i<kBi edeelsss4acue Barber 
: _ (The composer at the piano) 
Margit’s _Gesang’; ‘An Eine Aeolsharfe’; 
‘Die Spinnerin’; ‘Wiegenlied’: ‘Dank des 
Bae sscei ap NEE Oe Stindentosse Wolf 


Although Miss Bampton’s voice was not 
designated on her program, she remains 
on the roster of the Metropolitan as a 
mezzo-soprano. However, since she sang 
soprano roles in opera in Europe in the 
early autumn, the voice seems definitely to 
be settling into the soprano range. 

_ The Handel arias were beautifully pro- 
jected both as to tone and interpretation, 
that from ‘Hercules’ being particularly 
poignant. The Franz songs were models of 
Lieder interpretation and the third of them 


had to be repeated. Of the Schumann 
songs, ‘Mit Myrten und Rosen’ was the 
most interesting. To this group Miss 
Bampton added a highly dramatic per- 
formance of the air of Lia from Debussy’s 
‘The Prodigal Son’, displaying excellent 
high tones, firm and well placed. None of 
the Taylor songs was of particular interest 
though the singer did her best with them 





Walters 
Roland Hayes 





Artur Schnabel 


Mr. Barber’s songs, having their first per- 
formances, seemed tentative in style but the 
audience was appreciative to the point of 
demanding an encore. Miss Bampton re- 
turned to the stage to sing another of his 
works. 

The Wolf songs were delightfully sung, 
the first two being especially sensitive and 
appealing. 

Miss Bampton’s voice is growing in 
beauty. There is a span from G on the 
second line to E or F above, that is of 
extraordinary loveliness. If she can con- 
tinue this quality to the top, she may easily 
take her place as one of the important 
American operatic sopranos H 


Artur Schnabel Gives Benefit Recital 
in Carnegie Hall 


Artur Schnabel, pianist. 
March 1, evening: 


Carnegie Hall 


Sonata in A...... , Schubert 

Fantasie, >. = Sagatelles, Op. 12% 
Rondo a Capriccio in G, Op. 129.. Beethover 

‘Die Davidsbindler’, Op. 6 Schumanr 


What was apparently Mr. Schnabel’s 
only recital of the season after his labors 
expended last year upon the thirty-two 
sonatas of Beethoven, was given as a bene- 
fit for the scholarship fund of the Walden 
School, and judging by the size of the audi- 
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BUFFALO FORCES 
PLAY SIBELIUS 


Shuk Conducts Fourth Concert 
in Series—‘St. Matthew 
Passion’ Presented 


BurraLto, March 5~—The Buffalo 
Philharmonic gave the fourth in its 
current series of five concerts under 
the baton of Lajos Shuk in Elmwood 
Music Hall on Feb. 12. An all-or- 
chestral program included “The Swan of 
Tuonela’, Symphony No. | in E Minor, 
Sibelius; the Overture to ‘Der Frei- 
schutz’, von Weber, and Valses from 
Der Rosenkavalier’, Strauss. 

The Buffalo Oratorio Chorus and the 
Chamber Music Society Orchestra, both 
conducted by Cameron Baird, presented 
the “Passion According to St. Matthew’, 
by Bach, in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
March 1. The soloists included John 
Priebe, Joseph Phillips, Herbert Jones, 
Crawford Anderson, Richard Siebold, 
and Leo Alvin Gates. Arias were sung 
by Dorothy Curry, Marian McKenzie, 
amd Florence Ralston, sopranos; Flor- 
ence Ann Reid, contralto; John Priebe, 
tenor; amd Herbert Jones, bass. Two 
chorales were sung by the boys’ choir 
of St. Paul’s. DeWitt C. Garretson 
presided at the organ, and Squire Has- 
kim accompanied the recitatives on the 
cembalo. The Walonek String Quar- 
tet accompanied the words of the 
hrist. This work, admirably present- 
ed, was given before large, appreciative 
audiences. 

Ihe Buffalo Chapter, American 
Guild of Organists, DeWitt C. Garret- 
som, dean, gave lovers of organ music 
a signal pleasure in sponsoring the re- 
cital by Charles M. Courboin, famous 
Belgian organist, in the Larkin Admin- 
istration Building on Jan. 14. Handel, 


Bach, Schubert, deBoeck, Franck, and 
Saimt Saens were represented on the 


oficial list, to which were added en- 
cores by Raff and Bach. An interesting 
feature of the concert was the perform- 
ance of a Handel concerto in D Minor 
for organ, with accompaniment of the 
Chamber Music Society Orchestra, un- 
ler Cameron Baird’s direction. A large, 
respomsive audience was present. 

[he joint recital of Richard Crooks, 
tenor, amd Helen Oelheim, mezzo- 
soprano, both of the Metropolitan, took 
place in Elmwood Music Hall, consti 
tuting the fifth concert in the Zorah 
Berry series. The artists were given a 
royal welcome, and their recital was 
memorable. This same series intro- 
iuced to Buffalo Marian Anderson, 
American Negro contralto. ‘ 

Arthur Schnabel gave his first But 
falo recital on March 2 in Elmwood 
Music Hall. This was the last of the 
Zorah Berry season series, and was an 
all-Beethoven program. A large au- 
fience gave ample proof of its appre- 
ciation. 

A capacity audience filled the Statler 
Hotel ballroom to overflowing recently, 
when the Buffalo Wellesley Club pre- 
sented Myra Hess in recital. Many 
meores were demanded. After sev- 
eral seasons’ absence from Buffalo, this 
uwtist was received with tremendous ap- 
plause EtHet McDoweELyi 





Sierid Onegin Returns to Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau Management 


Sigrid Onegin, contralto, has recent 
me under the banner of the Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau, a division of 
Columbia Concerts Corporation, with 
which she was formerly associated. 
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In the Movie Song Parade 








6 ISSI d’arte, vissi d’amore’ begins 

‘When You're in Love’, the latest 
Grace Moore movie, which has just com 
pleted a fortnight at the Radio City Music 
Hall in Manhattan. This is the way the 
film makers found to work in an opera 
air that otherwise might not have fitted 
into their scheme. They didn’t need any 
real excuse to trot out “Minnie the Mooch- 
er’ and, truth to tell, Miss Moore does 
quite as well by Cab Calloway as she does 
by Puccini. 

Of course, these aren't all, for Jerome 
Kern did some composing especially for the 
picture and one Franz Schubert, though 
he probably wasn’t aware of it at the 
time, wrote a sort of a serenade which 
must have been intended for a Greek 
pageant in a Stadium, since without it a 
very loving near relation might not so 
readily have helped her doting uncle—or 
was it grandfather?—put on the festival 
that was his life’s ambition. Then there 
are ‘In the Gloaming’ and about six more, 
without counting that quota number that 
everyone keeps talking about all the time 
Louise Fuller (otherwise Miss Moore) is 
kept waiting in Mexico. 

Without disparagement to Cary Grant, 
who plays the conquering Jimmy Hudson, 
or Robert Riskin, who wrote the script 
(as he did for ‘Mr. Deeds Goes to Town’), 
Miss Moore is the show, once Jimmy gets 
through playing his phonograph records of 
what presumably is the Moore voice. 

\s a modern descendant of the Strausses, 
father and son, and inheritor of thei: 
Viennese dance tradition, Gladys Swarth- 
out, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, makes her third contribution to 
musical films in the Paramount produc 
tion, ‘Champagne Waltz’. The picture rep 
resents the conflict between old dance 
music and new which ensues when an 
American jazz band descends upon Vienna 
and puts the magnificent waltz palace of 
the contemporary Strausses out of busi 
ness. The advent of love between Miss 
Swarthout and Fred MacMurray, leader 
of the American contingent, solves every 
thing to everybody’s satisfaction and re 
sults in a spectacular combination of jazz 
and Strauss in a Manhattan night club. 

Miss Swarthout, charming as ever, sings 
a couple of Strauss melodies, including the 
‘Blue Danube’, and other songs written 
for the picture. Mr. MacMurray also in- 
tones a few phrases. The excellent sup- 
porting cast comprised Frank Forest, tenor, 
Jack Oakie and Fritz Leiber. R 


Grace Moore Making 
Melody in "When 
You're in Love’ 


Gladys Swarthout and 
Frank Forest—A Pen- 
sive Moment in 
“Champagne Waltz" 


© Paramount 


© Columbia Pictures; 


Photos: 





HEARINGS ON DICKSTEIN 


(Continued fr 

Alien singers in the United States pre 
vent the establishment of a “closed shop 
for the opera industry, Evelyn Brant 
American singer, contended. Miss Brant 
secretary of the Grand Opera Artists As 
sociation, said foreign singers were not 
eligible for membership in the association: 
and formed a non-union competing grouj 
The association is an affiliate of the Amer 
ican Federation of Labor. 

“T represent a group of opera singers 
who are interested in this bill because we 
want an exchange of artists with foreigy 
countries,” Miss Brant stated 

“We are not interested in keeping out 
a Flagstad. We are interested in putting 
through a bill to help thousands of cul 
tured Americans.” 

The opera singer said she had suffered 
intimidation in this country by a “Metre 
politan claque,” devoted to advancing the 
ambitions of foreign singers in America, 
while she had been barred by a foreign 


country from singing in Salzburg last 

Spring. ; 
Anthony Pesci, who described himself as 

an opera tenor, also charged that ar 


operatic ring barred the way to success 
in this country to those who did not p- 
tribute to it. He declared that his lik 
had been threatened “almost daily” and 
he was prevented from following his career 


Soprano Sends Telegram 


Franca Somigli, American soprano whe 
came from Italy to make her debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera on March 8 
‘Madama Butterfly’, sent a telegram to the 
hearing signed by her real name, Mariar 
Bruce Clark. It was read by Representa- 
tive Kramer of California and protested the 
bill. Miss Clark wired that a bill of the 
kind under consideration would lead to re- 
taliatory action by Italy and possibly other 
countries. Miss Clark’s career has been 


KANSAS CITY HEARS 
SCHNABEL AND SON 


Each Appears as Soloist with 
Philharmonic under Baton 
of Karl Krueger 


Kansas Crry, Mo.. March 5.—Ar- 
tur Schnabel, pére, and Karl Ulrich 
Schnabel, fils, have been heard as solo- 
ists with the Kansas City Philharmonic 
under the baton of Karl Krueger in 
recent concerts. 

For the ninth pair on Feb. 25 and 26, 
Artur Schnabel, played the Beethoven 
C Minor Concerto, and gave it an in- 
spired reading, and Mr. Krueger and 
the orchestra met the pianist on a high, 
re-creative plame. Mr. Schnabel estab- 
lished an indelible impression upon both 
audiences. Dvorak’s Symphony in E 
Minor and the Overture to Mozart’s 


‘The Magic Flute’, also emerged in 
glowing colors 

On Jan. 28 and 2 Karl Ulrich 
Schnabel, pianist, won unequivocal 


laurels when he performed the Mendels- 


sohn G Minor Concerto under Mr. 
Krueger. This was his first appearance 


as soloist with an American orchestra, 
and it was a genuinely auspicious oc- 
casion for both pianist and conductor. 
Stravinsky’s ‘Firebird’ Suite, Gold- 
mark’s ‘In Springtime’, and Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Capricco Italienne’ completed the 
list. 

The eighth pair of concerts offered 
Brahms’s Symphony in D, one of the 
highlights of a program that included 
the Mendelssohn Concerto in E Minor, 
played by Albert Spalding. The violin- 
ist achieved success at both Thursday 
amd Friday evening’s concerts. Russian 
composers, Glinka and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, were also represented. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


BILL CONCLUDED 


m Pag? ~ 
ntirely in Italy where she has been singing 
nm various opera houses for nine years. 
Mrs. August Belmont, chairman of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, opposed the 
passage of the Dickstein Bill providing for 
une €Xciusion Of foremgn artists [rom appear- 
ances m the United States, at the annual 


music conference of the School of Educa 
of New York University held in the 
school auditorium in New York on March 
More than 600 college and high school 
teachers of music attended the conference 
“American opera is im a transitional 
period,” she said, “and the help of foreign 
artists is badly meeded.” She pointed out 
that approximately 60 per cent of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company are citizens 
{ the United States. Mrs. Belmont dis- 
sted the belief that foreign artists were 
aking away employment from American 
pera performers. She gave Lawrence 
1 ibbett, Lily Rosa Ponselle as ex- 
almpies 






- 
Pons, 


Public Now Patron 


In the past, Mrs. Belmont said, opera 
this country had been supported by a 
small group of stockholders, but that today 
it is mot patronized by “twenty or thirty 


lirectors” but by the public. She said that 
since the Metropolitan Opera Guild was 


w"gamized two years ago it has grown to 
a membership of 3,000 persons, subscribing 
some $50,000 worth of tickets this year. 
Among the other speakers at the forum 


were Dr. Walter Damrosch, Dr. Karl 
Gehrkens, Prof. Merman Horne of New 
York University’s School of Education, 


Vernon Smith, Superintendent of Schools, 
Scarsdale, N. Y.; Dr. George H. Gartlan, 
Music, public schools, New 
York; Marion Flagg of the Horace Mann 
School and Dr. M. Claude Rosenberry, 
State Director of Music, Harrisburg, Pa 


. 7 - 
imrector of 
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The Metropolitan Looks Ahead 


E-ENGAGEMENT of Edward Johnson as 

general manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
for two years will be widely applauded. That he 
would continue in this post had been taken for 
granted by virtually everyone, save those who 
have listened to persistent droll whisperings that 
he intended to resign, tomorrow, next week or at 
the end of the season. Mr. Johnson has been 
particularly the man for troubled times, when new 
contacts with the public meant quite as much to 
the rebuilding of the prestige of the opera house 
as anything done on the stage or in the executive 
offices. His personality has counted in ways re- 
mote from the planning of a repertoire, the en- 
gagement of singers and the week-to-week opera- 
tion of the institution as a compound of art, 
entertainment and business. It has been, and 
remains, a personality to inspire confidence, to 
engender cheerfulness, to cause all concerned to 
look on the brighter side of the operatic situa- 
tion, and to expect better things, rather than to 
go about wondering whether the prophets of 
gloom were right in assuming that opera never 
again could be what it had been, irrespective of 
any brightening of the economic skies. 

By means of the Opera Guild, the radio and 
open press conferences, Mr. Johnson has been 
able to project his healthy personal outlook at a 
time when just such a projection was needed. 
There were no miracles to be wrought, but there 
was fresh interest to be awakened, one way or 
another. Attendance reports indicate that in 
appreciable measure such interest was awakened, 
perhaps to the degree that the Metropolitan’s 
problem changed in the course of two years from 
one of finding ways to retrench to one of finding 
ways to expand without overshooting the mark. 
At this writing the plan seems to be for a longer 
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season next year—sixteen weeks instead of four- 
teen. Though that is still a long way short of 
the twenty-four weeks of the opera’s most pros- 
perous years, the circumstance that some exten- 
sion should be found desirable or expedient is 
altogether heartening. So, too, the further cir- 
cumstance that the contracts tendered the general 
manager, his associate, Edward Ziegler, and 
others of his staff should be for two years rather 
than one. 





To Aid Minor Orchestras 


AMONG a number of comments received on the 
article, “The Minor Symphony Orchestra m 
America’, published in MusicaL America for Feb. 
10, came one from J. Spencer Bell, manager of the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Symphony Orchestra Society, 
offering some suggestions that might prove widely 
applicable in the minor orchestra sphere. The 
majority of the managers of these orchestras, Mr. 
Bell believes, are persons, like himself, who are en- 
gaged in other pursuits and who must do the strenu- 
ous and complex work of orchestra managing in 
their spare time. “Of course such people are ex- 
tremely green at the business,” he says, “and we 
make many mistakes which could probably be avoided 
if we had some source to which we could go for 
assistance.” 

Particularly urgent, Mr. Bell believes, is the need 
for a clearing house, bureau or agent in some metro- 
politan centre such as New York, where sound ad- 
vice in matters of management might be obtained; 
where assistance might be asked in arranging for 
soloists, and where negotiations might be conducted 
with orchestra players “at liberty” who may wish 
to associate themselves with one of the minor or- 
chestras and at the same time obtain the means of 
supporting themselves in the orchestra’s vicinity. 

In addition, Mr. Bell thinks that an organization 
of minor orchestra managers would be a valuable 
and constructive step: 

“IT understand that the managers of the big 
national symphonies have formed an association 
to discuss their mutual problems. Why not such 
an association for the managers of the minor 
symphonies? They might not have the money to 
hold a convention, but they do have much in 
common, and an exchange of experiences be- 
tween them might be a tremendous help.” 





Ethics for Singing Teachers 


LLSEWHERE in this issue is printed the code oi 
ethics adopted by the New York Singing Teach- 
ers’ Association. If the provisions of this code were 
universally lived up to, the world would be a much 
better place for both students and their mentors. 
Indeed, some of the injunctions of the code savor of 
a millenium, as, for instance, that which reads: “It 
is unethical to criticize adversely the work of a fel- 
low teacher, unless such statements can be substan- 
tiated by proof.” 

Just what would constitute “proof” in such cases 
might baffle the most learned authority on vocal 
jurisprudence. But the proviso is a healthy one all 
the same. For a long time voice teachers have had 
the reputation of running one another down. If the 
reputation is undeserved, this declaration of policy 
is an appropriate way of saying so. If, on the other 
hand, the fault is a common one, any effort to dis- 
courage it is to be commended; even though sing- 
ing teachers, being human like their neighbors, can 
scarcely be expected to weigh every word and fortify 
every opinion in a manner and to a degree not ex- 
pected of those about them. 

The code deals with more practical and more im- 
portant matters, however, than this one of loose talk. 
The provision which declares it unethical for a teach- 
er to make a contract with a pupil for more than the 
actual price of lessons strikes at the heart of a prac- 
tice that has worked much mischief in the past and 
more than once has brought teacher and pupil into 
the law courts. Too many young students, hampered 
by lack of funds for early study, have been willing 
to barter potential future earnings in exchange for 
lessons. No student of sixteen, eighteen or twenty 
years of age is in a position to promise a teacher a 
share of what one day may be his. In declaring such 
a procedure unethical, the association has done not 
only the moral thing, but the human one. Art and 
education are not the place for first and second mort- 
gages. 


Personalities 





Viscount Hidemaro Konoye, Japanese Conductor (Left), 

Visits an NBC Music Appreciation Broadcast and Tells 

Dr. Walter Damrosch (Right) That He Plans to Introduce 
Similar Broadcasts for Japanese School Children 


Branzell—The Metropolitan Opera contralto, Karin 
Branzell, has been appointed Court Singer by King 
Gustav V of Sweden. 


Koechlin—A recently elected member of the 
French Legion of Honor is Charles Koechlin, com- 
poser. 


Prokofieff—Pushkin’s ‘Boris Godunofi’ is being 
used as the basis of the libretto of an opera to music 
by Serge Prokofieff. 


Ormandy—At the midyear convocation of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music was bestowed upon Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Pizzetti—Speaking recently of the revision by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, of the score of Mussorgsky’s 
‘Boris Godunoff’ Ildebrando Pizzetti said “Mus- 
sorgsky was intuitive, Rimsky was a grammarian.” 


Farrar—‘It feels delightful to be fifty-five,” de- 
clared Geraldine Farrar, who had a birthday on Feb. 
28. “It feels like being thirty years younger and 
having to restrain yourself to keep from being 
kittenish !” 


Wolff—At the close of a concert of the Berlin 
Philharmonic conducted last month by Albert Wolff, 
the French conductor, the members of the orchestra 
voluntarily requested that Mr. Wolff return later in 
the season for a second concert. 


Jagel—The singing of Italian and French opera, 
according to Frederick Jagel of the Metropolitan, is, 
like the singing of Wagner, a consummate art in its 
own right. “The leading tenor roles in ‘Meister- 
singer’ and ‘Lohengrin’ make far less demand on the 
voice than those in ‘Rigoletto’ or ‘Aida’,” said Mr. 
Jagel in a published interview. 


Casadesus—lInterrogated about art in America on 
his recent return to France, Robert Casadesus was 
asked whether it was true that the United States was 
interested only in business and sports, and was im- 
pervious to art. “Ah? Does that legend still persist ?” 
was what Mr. Casadesus replied. 


Liebling—An individual hobby of Estelle Liebling, 
New York teacher of singing, is the collecting of 
perfume bottles. The collection was begun a num- 
ber of years ago with a bottle presented her by 
Caruso. It now includes interesting examples in 
glass, crystal, china, jade, and other materials, from 
all parts of the world. 
































SINGING TEACHERS 
ADOPT NEW CODE 


Purpose Is to Clarify Rela- 
tions of Members with Pub- 
lic and Profession 


A code of ethics was adopted at a 
recent meeting of the New York Sing- 
ing Teachers’ Association for the guid- 
ance of its members. As stated in a 
preamble of the code, as approved, the 
purpose is to clarify for the members 
their duties and obligations and to ex- 
emplify them to other teachers, to their 
students and to the public, to the end 
that “vocal art may be advanced, the 
dignity and honor of the profession may 
be upheld, its standards maintained and 
its usefulness extended”. It is not as- 
sumed that the articles of the code, as 
adopted, will cover the entire field of 
ethics in the profession, but the follow- 
ing points are made as fundamental 
principles and responsibilities of the 
members : 

1. It is unprofessional and unethical for 
a teacher to make any false claims regard- 
ing himself or his pupils. 

2. It is unethical and unprofessional for 
a teacher, by misleading statements or false 
promises, to induce a student to study sing- 
ing in the hope of a career, if the material 
does not warrant it. 

3. It is unethical to advertise in a man- 
ner that might deceive or mislead prospec- 
tive students, such as by promises of pro- 
fessional appearances or guarantees of fa- 
vorable contacts. 

4. While it is admissable that free tuition 

may be given by a private teacher, the ad- 
vertising of free scholarships and free tui 
tion constitutes unfair competition with 
the teacher who refrains from endeavoring 
to increase his class by such methods. 
5. A teacher may accept any student for 
the purpose of cultural development of the 
singing or speaking voice, and may encour- 
age study for those who need or desire 
breath control, poise, diction and projec 
tivity of the voice. 

6. To insure impartial diagnosis and hon- 
est opinion in voice trials, the student 
should be requested not to disclose the 
names of former teachers until after the 
audition. 

7. It is unethical to criticize adversely 
the work of a fellow teacher, unless such 
statements can be substantiated with proof. 

8. It is unethical, either by inducements, 
innuendos, insinuations, or other acts, to 
proselytize the pupil of another teacher. 

9. It is unethical to exploit as one’s own 
the results of another teacher’s instruction 
or to allow one’s pupils to do so. Further, 
it is unethical to claim as a pupil one hav- 
ing studied less than eight consecutive 
months with the teacher making the claim, 
except where there has been no previous 
voice training. 

10. It is unethical for a Teacher-Mem- 
ber to make, with a pupil, a contract de- 
manding more than the actual price of les- 
sons, with or without interest as mutually 
agreed upon. No contract shall be made 
on the basis of a percentage of the student’s 
future potential earnings, nor shall a 
teacher accept any fee for aid in securing 
an engagement for a pupil. 

11. For mutual benefit, and at the dis- 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for March, 1917 











Final Scene Before Canterbury Cathedral in De Koven's Opera ‘The Canterbury Pilgrims’, Which Had Its Premiere at 


the Metropolitan on March 8, 1917 





Leading Figures in the Production of ‘The Canterbury Pilgrims’. 


Lower Row, Left to Right, 


Richard Ordynski, Stage Director; Percy Mackaye, Librettist; Giulio Gatti-Casazza; Reginald 


De Koven, Composer; Artur Bodanzky, Conductor, and Giulio Setti, Chorusmaster. 


Upper 


Row, Edward Siedle, Technical Director, and Francesco Romei, of Gatti-Casazza's Staff 


cretion of Teacher-Members, names of 
pupils who have left a Teacher-Member 
and failed to meet their instruction fees, 


CONCERTS IN SCHOOLS ARE PRAISED AT LUNCHEON 





Officials Pay Tribute 
to Musicians Emergency 


Education 


Fund Activities 


The cultural value of concerts given 
for school children by the Musicians 
Emergency Fund was stressed by off- 
cials of the New York Board of Educa- 
tion and musicians at the luncheon meet- 
ing of the fund in the Hotel St. Regis on 
March 2. Mrs. Moriz Rosenthal, vice 
chairman of the membership committee, 
presided in place of Mrs. Vincent Astor, 
president, and introduced Dorothy Gor- 


don, of the American School of the Air, 
chairman of the day’s program. 

Speakers included Dr. Jacob M. Ross, 
principal of the Alexander Hamilton 
High School, Brooklyn, who was the 
first to introduce the fund’s school con- 
certs when he was principal of the Fred- 
erick Douglass Junior High School in 
Harlem; Henry C. Turner, president of 
the Board of Education, who was intro- 
duced by Dr. Walter Damrosch, and 
Edwina Eustis, Radio City Music Hall 
soloist, who described her success in 
teaching a backward child to speak 
through using singing. 


should be reported to the Association, 
which shall maintain a list available for 
consultation by members. If a Teacher- 
Member learns from any source that an 
applicant for lessons has not fulfilled his 
financial obligations to another Teacher 
Member, it is unethical for him to accept 
the pupil until these obligations have been 
satisfactorily adjusted 

12. Violations of this Code on the part 
of members should be reported in writing 
to the President, whose first duty shall be 
to confer personally with the infringing 
Teacher-Member. If no satisfactory result 
is obtained, the President shall lay the 
matter before the Executive Board which 
shall appoint a Committee for further con- 
ference with the member, and if the report 
of this special committee be unfavorable, 
the Executive Board shall have power to 
request the resignation of the offending 
member. 


An American Opera 

(Headline) New American Opera 
Reaches Premiere. Reginald de Koven’s 
‘The Canterbury Pilgrims’ with Libretto 
by Percy MacKaye, the Fifth Work by 
Native Composer to Be Produced by 
Gatti-Casazza at Metropolitan. 

1917 
Alas! 

Giorgio Polacco, Metropolitan Opera 
conductor, said that our great need in 
promoting spiritual and artistic growth 
is a subsidized municipal theatre for 
worthy opera and dramatic productions 
in every first and second class city in 
the country. Mr. Polacco believes that 
the need will be met within the next 
twenty years. 


1917 


Closing Symphony Concert 

A huge audience heard the closing 
concert of the New York Symphony. 
Mr. Damrosch bronght the gathering 
to ats feet with ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’. The program included Schu- 
mann’s ‘Spring’ Symphony; Grainger’s 
‘Molly on the Shore’, ‘Irish Tune’ and 
‘Shepherds’ Hey’. Louise Homer was 
soloist, singing an aria from ‘Don Car-: 
los’, the Handel Largo and Schubert's 
‘Dem Unendlichen’. 

1917 
Attention, Millionaires! 

(Headline) Gives Fortune for Bet- 
terment of Music Conditions. Theodore 
Presser Has Deposited Nearly a Million 
Dollars with Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany for Use of Foundation Established 
by Him. 


1917 
A Request Program 
[he final program of the Philhar- 
monic was a “request” one. Works 


given included Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 
phony; Saint-Saéns’s ‘Algerian Suite’ ; 
Tchatkovsky’s B Flat Minor Piano Con- 
certo (with Percy Grainger as soloist) 
and the ‘Meitstersinger’ Prelude. 
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STRAVINSKY LEADS 
CLEVELAND FORCES 


Composer Conducts His Works, 
with Dushkin as Soloist— 
Recitals Heard 


CLEVELAND, March 5.— At the pair 
of concerts by the Cleveland Orchestra 
conducted by Igor Stravinsky, Samuel 
Dushkin was soloist in the following 
program: 

Overture and March, “Turandot’....Weber 

‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 3, in G...Bach 





Concerto for Violin No. 7, in D..... Mozart 
TT: bs iueeness ane donadee Stravinsky 
Concerto for Violin, in D........ Stravinsky 
ET sk ccc crewesdcsnesncé Stravinsky 


The ‘Petrouchka’ was of unusual in- 
terest in that it was played at tempi 
widely divergent from those of our own 
conductors. The most enjoyable item 
on the evening’s program was the Bach; 
this was done by the chamber orchestra 
typical of Bach’s time, and was superbly 
played. 

The penultimate offering of the Audi- 
torium Concerts course was a joint re- 
cital by Moriz Rosenthal and Erica 
Morini. Mr. Rosenthal gave a splendid 
reading of the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 
57, and an extended group of Chopin. 
Two Tartini numbers and the Wieniaw- 
ski Concerto in D Minor comprised 
Miss Morini’s participation in the 
concert. 

One of the outstanding events offered 
by the Cleveland Museum of Art was 
the program given by the Walberg 
Brown String Quartet on Feb. 26. The 
program included Smetana’s ‘Aus mein 
Leben’, Malipiere’s Stornelli e Ballate, 
and Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 18, No. 2. 
The quartet is composed of members of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, and has been 
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Igor Stravinsky with Samuel Dushkin, Violinist. 
and Beveridge Webster, Pianist, in Cleveland 


heard regularly for the past three years 
on Sunday morning broadcasts of 
chamber music over NBC. 

On Feb. 17 the Museum of Art pre- 
sented a program by the St. Theodosius 
Russian Orthodox Choir, under the 
direction of A. P. Glagolev. The first 
half was devoted to religious songs, with 
the choir robed in their religious vest- 
ments; while the second half was de- 
voted to the folk music of Russia, made 
more picturesque by the colorful folk 
costumes. 

The Tatterman Marionettes presented 
the entire ‘Peer Gynt’ of Ibsen at West- 
ern Reserve University, assisted by the 
University Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Karl Grossman. 

Beryl Rubenstein, director of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music and head 
of its piano department, gave his first 
public recital of the season on Mar. 3. 
He played the Second Sonata of the 
Cleveland composer Arthur Shepherd, 
the Schumann Symphonic Etudes, and 
the Liszt Sonata in B Minor. 

STEWART MATTER 











This is an endowed institution of 
national scope offering courses in 
all branches of music. The rec- 
ognized University degrees, B.M., 
M.A. in Music, M.M. and Ph.D. 
in Music are granted. 

Library facilities, physical equip- 
ment and University affiliation af- 
ford unusual opportunities for 
graduate study. 


Several yearly concerts enable com- 
posers to hear own works per- 
formed. 


Summer Session June 22- 
July 25 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


The orchestra of 110 students, 
band, ensembles and chorus broad- 
cast over NBC system, Thursdays, 
3:15 P.M., E.S.T. 


Due to limited enrollment early 
registration is advisable both for 
summer and winter sessions. 


The Placement Bureau has avail- 
able candidates for professional 
positions and for teaching in col- 
leges, public and private schools. 


Fall Session Opens 
September 22 








For Information and Catalogs Address: 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















PROKOFIEFF TAKES 
BATON IN ST. LOUIS 


Appears in Triple Capacity as 
Soloist, Conductor, Composer 
—La Violette Work Given 


Satint Louis, March 5.—For the 
twelfth pair of concerts on Jan. 29-30, 
Vladimir Golschmann assembled a pro- 
gram that contained a number of works 
given for the first time in St. Louis, 
coupled with the appearance of Serge 
Prokofieff as composer, soloist and con- 
ductor. 

Mr. Golschmann paid a compliment 
to Louis Victor Saar, now residing 
here, by playing his orchestral arrange- 
ment of Georg Philipp Telemann’s 
Overture, as the opening work. This 
was followed by a first hearing of Wes- 
ley La Violette’s ‘Chorale,’ a short work 
of distinct beauty and fine orchestration, 
and Beethoven’s Second Symphony. 
The remainder of the program was 
devoted to Mr. Prokofieff’s works, with 
a first hearing of his Concerto No. 3 
in C, for piano and orchestra, with the 
composer as soloist. The work was 
much admired as was the superlative 
technique of the artist. He then brought 
the concert to a close by conducting a 
suite of five selections from his opera, 
‘Love for Three Oranges’. 





Corinne Frederick Is Soloist 


The following pair of concerts on 
Feb. 5 and 6 brought a program, coupled 
with an excellent performance on the 
part of Corinne Frederick, as piano 
soloist. Mr. Golschmann opened the 
program with Domenico  Scarlatti’s 
Concerto No. 5 in D Minor, for string 
orchestra with piano obbligato (a re- 
vision of Eric Allatini), which was fol- 
lowed by a polished reading of the 
Concerto in A by Mozart. Mrs. Fred- 
erick appeared for the first time as a 
soloist at the regular subscription con- 
certs and acquitted herself well. She 
has often appeared as a constituent part 
of the orchestra and on each occasion 
has shown a technique of rare attain- 
ment. 

Mr. Golschmann occupied the last 
half of the program with a glorious 
reading of Strauss’s tone poem, ‘Ein 
Heldenleben’. The personnel was sup- 
plemented with extra men in the brass 
and reed sections. Scipione Guidi’s 
excellent violin playing in the third 
movement made a deep impression. 

HerBert W. Cost 





MEMPHIS RESUMES 
CONCERT SCHEDULE 





City, Recovered from Devastation of 
Flood, Hears Onegin and Morini 
in Recital 

MeMPHIs, TENN., March 5.—The 
flood crest has passed, and while Mem- 
phis barely got its feet wet from the 
high water because ninety-five percent 
of it is on higher ground, this very 
fact made it the place of refuge of 
thousands of refugees. Ellis Auditor- 
ium was converted into Red Cross head- 
quarters, and so all concerts had to stop 
for a while. Also the artists could not 
get here because all railroads but two 
were under water. 

But by Feb. 17 there could be no 
more delay, so Cortese Brothers trans- 
ferred their concerts to the auditorium 
of the Technical High School and pre- 
sented Mme. Sigrid Onegin. Her 


gorgeous voice and superb musician- 
ship, her winning personality and her 
ability as diseuse, won her fervent ap- 
plause. Many encores were demanded 
and graciously given. 

A week later in the same place, and 
under the same auspices, Erica Morini 
gave a splendid violin recital to the 
very remarkable accompaniments of 
Arthur Balsam. In technique and musi- 
cianship Mme. Morini left nothing to 
be desired. Dm ta e- 


HARRISON CONDUCTS 
MINNEAPOLIS LISTS 


Rochester Musician Guest for 
Fortnight—Amfitheatrof En- 
gaged Associate Leader 








MINNEAPOLIs, March 5: — A temper- 
ate, level-headed conductor with a good 
grasp of essentials has conducted the 
Minneapolis Symphony for the last two 
weeks — Guy Fraser Harrison. Mr. 
Harrison has excelled in making his 
music clear without making it doctrin- 
aire. His sense of design is cultivated, 
he draws from the orchestra a high de- 
gree of finesse and delicacy when the 
occasion demands, and his programs 
have ranged from the banal to the novel. 

His outstanding concert was one 
offering the Brahms ‘Academic Festival’ 
Overture, Honegger’s ‘Pastorale d’Ete’, 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘Scotch’ Symphony, 
with Albert Spalding as soloist in the 
Lalo ‘Symphonie Espagnole’. In these 
numbers Harrison rose above his some- 
times literal tactics to produce dynamic 
and convincing interpretations. The 
Brahms Overture was properly jolly, 
the Honegger piece was suave and at- 
mospheric, and the Mendelssohn Sym- 
phony rolled off his baton with ease and 
power. Mr. Spalding brought his usual 
taste and considerable virtuosity to the 
Lalo work, and received an ovation from 
a highly-pleased audience. 

In other concerts Harrison has given 
us, notably, the Bruckner ‘Romantic’ 
Symphony, the Reger Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme of Mozart, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Symphonie Espag- 
nole’, as well as a Viennese program and 
an all-Tchaikovsky afternoon. The Uni- 
versity Concert Band, Gerald Prescott, 
director, assisted in the ‘1812’ Overture. 


New Associate Conductor 


Prior to the arrival of Dimitri Mit- 
ropoulos, Athenian conductor, composer, 
and pianist, who has been engaged as 
conductor of the symphony, concerts 
will be in the hands of an associate con- 
ductor, just engaged—Daniele Amfithe- 
atrof, Russian conductor and composer, 
now residing in Turin, Italy. 

Recitals have brought two unusual 
musicians—Gaspar Cassad6, on his first 
visit to the Northwest, and Andre 
Segovia, who has not been heard here in 
nine years. Cassad6, imported by the 
Schubert Club of St. Paul, impressed by 
a generally romantic and impetuous vir- 
tuosity, and by the zest of his playing. 
Segovia, playing at Wesley Church in 
Minneapolis, was quite letter-perfect in 
a guitar recital that ranged from early 
classic composers to modern Spaniards. 

The Hamline University A Cappella 
Choir, recently returned from its winter 
tour, is fast progressing toward front 
rank position among Middle-West 
choirs. Its director, John M. Kuypers, 
has succeeded in developing remarkable 
balance, purity of style, and musical 
feeling in everything the group sings. 


Joun K. SHERMAN 














ROCHESTER QUARTET 
IN FIRST CONCERT 


Philharmonic Group Plays 
Work by One of Its 
Members 


RocuHeEstTer, March 5.—The newly-or- 
ganized Philharmonic String Quartet 
of Rochester, gave its first public per- 
formance at the Hochstein Music Settle- 
ment School before a cordial audience. 
The members of the quartet comprise 
Herman Surasky, first violin; Karel 





Blaas, second violin; Herman Rudin, 


viola, and Louis Meltzer, ’cellist. They 
played Haydn’s Quartet in D Minor; a 
quartet, Op. 10, by Mr. Rudin; and with 
the addition of Genevieve Surasky, 
pianist, the Dohnanyi Quintet in E Flat 
Minor. Mr. Rudin’s quartet has plenty 
of original musical thoughts, and is well 
constructed. It uses the modern idiom, 
but not exclusively. 

Jascha Heifetz was heard in the East- 
man Theatre on Feb. 12 by a large and 
enthusiastic audience. His playing was 
magnificent. Emanuel Bay provided ex- 
pert accompaniment. 

Two senior recitalists from the East- 
man School of Music were heard in Kil- 
bourn Hall this week. John Walsh, 
baritone, presented a well-selected pro- 
gram of classic and modern songs 
smoothly sung on Feb. 8, and John 
Celentano, violinist, was heard on Feb. 
10. Mr. Celentano had a fine broad 
tone, and played with assurance. Both 
recitals were well attended, and the 
artists given a warm welcome. 

Gerard Hekking, ’cellist, was heard in 
recital in Kilbourn Hall on Feb. 2, with 
Marjorie Truelove McKown at the 
piano. The audience was cordial, and 
induced him to add a number of encores 
to his program. 

The Rochester Civic Music Associa- 
tion presented Verdi’s ‘Rigoletto’ in two 
performances on Friday and Saturday 
evenings, Feb. 5 and 6, to large audi- 
ences in the Eastman Theatre. The cast 
was a local one, as is usual with these 
productions, with guest artists in the 
leading roles. The guest artists this 
time were Rosemarie Brancato, soprano, 
as Gilda; Claudio Frigerio as Rigo- 
letto; Nino Ruisi as Sparafucile; and 
Armand Tokatyan as the Duke of Man- 


tua. Guy Fraser Harrison conducted 
the Rochester Civic Orchestra. The 
local cast comprised Doris Davison, 


Lodema Legg, William Jermyn, Edna 
Vaivoda, Gerald Ingraham, Edward 
Van Niel, Bernhardt Tiede, and Gerald 
Barrett. The production was smooth 
throughout, the singing good, and the 
acting up to high standard. The audi- 
ence was large on both evenings. 


Iturbi in Benefit Recital 


José Iturbi, conductor of the Rochest- 
er Philharmonic, gave a piano recital in 
Kilbourn Hall for the only time this 
season on Feb. 24. The event was 
under the sponsorship of the Women’s 
Committee of the Rochester Civic Music 
Association, for the benefit of the or- 
chestra, and Mr. Iturbi contributed his 
services. The audience packed the hall, 
gave Mr. Iturbi plenty of enthusiastic 
applause throughout the recital, and at- 
tended a reception for him given by the 
Women’s Committee in the second-floor 
corridor of the Eastman School of 
Music at the close of the concert. Mr. 


Iturbi gave a brilliant performance of 
compositions from Mozart, Schumann, 
Brahms, 
Falla. 
Marian Anderson, colored contralto, 
made her initial appearance in the East- 
man Theatre on Jan. 29, completely 


Poulenc, Debussy, and De 
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Columbia Concerts Corporation Arranges 


With Mertens for European Representation 


OLUMBIA Concerts Corporation 

announces that it has completed ar- 
rangements with Andre Mertens, whose 
headquarters are in Vienna, Austria, to 
act as its general European representa- 
tive. The following well-known man- 
agements are members of the Columbia 
Concerts Corporation: Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau; Evans & Salter; Con- 
cert Management Arthur Judson; Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau and Haensel & 
Jones. 


Mr. Mertens has been active for over 
fifteen years in all the countries of 
Europe and Russia, arranging and man- 
aging international concert and operatic 
tours of European and American musi- 
cal artists. His office has started and 
fostered the careers of many singers 
and conductors who are celebrities 
today. 

Mr. Mertens, who travels extensively 
all over Europe, has also made several 
trips to America, and on each occasion 
he has been particularly impressed with 
the fine voices of the young American 
singers he has heard. 

The Columbia Concerts Corporation 
has entered into the affiliation as a 
means of arranging European tours of 
their various artists, among them many 
young Americans, and more particularly 
for the promotion of a more active in- 
ternational exchange of artists and or- 
ganizations between Europe and North 


winning her audience with a fine pro- 
gram superlatively sung. She had to 
add a number of encores at the close 
before the audience was satisfied. Kosti 
Vehanen played a smooth and sustain- 
ing accompaniment. 

The Roth Quartet, assisted by E. 
Robert Schmitz, pianist, gave a delight- 
ful program at Kilbourn Hall on Feb. 
16, before an enthusiastic audience. 

On Feb. 14 the Negro Community 
Choir, under the direction of Dr. 
Nathaniel Dett, appeared with the 
Rochester Civic, Paul White conduct- 
ing, at the Eastman Theatre in the 
series of weekly pop concerts. The 





Andre Mertens, European Representative for 
Columbia Concerts 


America. Members of the corporation 
state their belief that a wider expansion 
of the corporation’s activities can only 
be beneficial to the music field in gen- 
eral. At present, Columbia Concerts 
is conducting negotiations for foreign 
tours by several of its artists during 
the forthcoming summer. 








choir did excellent singing, much to the 
enjoyment of the large audience. 
Mary Ertz WILvL 





Guest Conductors for Chicago Symphony 
Cuicaco, March 5.—The Ravinia 
Festival Association has announced that 
the Chicago Symphony will begin its 
series of six weeks of concerts under 
noted guest conductors on July 1. 
A. G. 
A play entitled ‘The Birth of Tristan’ 
was recently given in Monte Carlo with 
Samson Fainsilber as Richard Wagner, 
and Jeanne Boitel as Mathilde Wesen- 
donck. 
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KLEMPERER REVIVES 
RARELY-HEARD WORK 


Berlioz Funeral March Played 
by Los Angeles Orchestra— 
Aitken Is Soloist 


Los ANGELES, March 5.—Otto Klem- 
perer resurrected a century-old Funeral 
March from the last scene of Berlioz’s 
‘Hamlet’ for its first local performance 
at a concert of the Philharmonic. The 
work sounded unbelievably modern, 
and was given a stunning performance. 
In fact, the Philharmonic is without 
doubt at the highest point of excellence 
in its history, and plays with a refine- 
ment of tone and sonority entirely 
satisfactory. The program opened with 
a brilliant performance of Leo Weiner’s 
orchestration of Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue No. 1 in C, and closed with 
Debussy’s ‘La Mer.’ Nathan Milstein 
was soloist in Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
for Violin in E Minor. He played well, 
but set no new standards for the per- 
formance of this often-heard number. 

The second program in the Beethoven 
series of the Philharmonic was con- 
ducted by Mr. Klemperer on Feb. 27, 
with Webster Aitken playing the Second 
Piano Concerto. A capacity audience, 
composed largely of young people, heard 
the program, and applauded conductor 
and players to the echo in the three 
‘Leonore’ Overtures and Fifth Sym- 
phony. Mr. Aitken played beautifully, 
exhibiting a clear, singing tone and 
abundant sense of style. He was given 
many recalls. Hat D. CRAIN 








Karl Krueger to Conduct Vienna 
Philharmonic 


Kansas City, Mo., March 5.—Karl 
Krueger, conductor of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic, has accepted an invitation 
to conduct the Vienna Philharmonic on 
April 11 and 15. Mr. Krueger will 
leave for Vienna at the close of the Phil- 
harmonic season here, late in March. He 
has been granted permission to search 
in the Vienna musical archives for cer- 
tain works of Haydn and Mozart be- 
lieved to be in existence there. Mr. 
Krueger and his family will remain in 
Europe until the beginning of the 1937- 
38 orchestra season. B. L. 








Major EARL DILLON, Director 


THE WESTERN MUSIC CAMP 


General Grant National Park, Calif. 


(one of California’s greatest vacation spots) 


ANNOUNCES TWO SUMMER SESSIONS FOR 1937 
June 28th to July 24th and July 26th to August 21st 














Enrollment Limited to 50 Students for Each Session 





A fascinating place to combine musical study with out-door and camp-life. 





Advisory Council, Dr. CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN, Dr. ALFRED HERTZ, CLARENCE W. EDWARDS, 
Dr. F. W. THOMAS (chairman) and WALTER BUXBAUM. 


For Information Address Box 235, FRESNO, CALIF. 
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ARLOS CHAVEZ'S concluding 

concerts and the advent of Artur 
Rodzinski, who will conduct the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony for eight 
weeks, were events of a fortnight in 
which there were no visiting orches- 
tras to New York. Mr. Chavez intro- 
duced his own ‘Sinfonia India’ to New 
York at his final appearances. An 
American list was given by Ernest 
Schelling for the Philharmonic young 


people. The National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation gave two concerts, one with 
Frank Bishop as soloist, the other a 


special matinee in the series with Myra 
Hess as soloist. Antonia Brico led her 
New York Women’s Symphony in a list 
which included a work by Otto Cesana. 
Laura Archera, violinist, was soloist. 
Paul Stassevitch concluded his orches- 
tral series, and another farewell was 
that of Hans Lange, who conducted the 
last of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Chamber Orchestra’s concerts. Yella 
Pessl was harpsichord soloist on this 
list. 

Chavez Conducts His ‘Sinfonia India’ 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Carlos Chavez, conductor-composer. Car- 
negie Hall, Feb. 18, evening: 

Ss . No. 41, m C Major, - 


Hat’: “The Neighbors’, “Dance of the 

Miller’, Final Dance...........- De Falla 
Entr’acte from ‘Khovwantchina’. . Moussorgsky 
EE Cat aceseaneoanceent Chavez 


In opening the second group of his con- 
certs as guest conductor Mr. Chavez oi- 
fered a program that displayed the catho- 
licity of both his sympathies and his in- 
terpretative skill. It is true, his reading oi 
Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ Symphony, too consist- 
ently restricted to a low scale of sonority, 
thereby forfeiting a measure of its in- 
herent nobility of utterance, was his least 
distinguished achievement of the evening, 
but at the same time it resulted in a per- 
formance of conspicuous structural clarity 
and the fundamental pulsation of the music 
was never obscured. 

The Mexican conductor's ‘Sinfonia India’, 
a work in three movements played without 
interruption, is based on indigenous Indian 
melodies of Mexico that in their character- 
istic contours have sturdily withstood the 
impact of European art influences. It em- 
ploys besides the usual woodwinds, brasses 
and strings, a picturesque assortment of 
percussion instruments, such as Indian 
drums, a water gourd, and various rasps 
and rattles. The music is not only thema- 
tically intriguing but compact in structure 
and of invigorating vitality, and if it errs 
on the side of too imsistent reiteration of 
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ORCHE STRAS: Rodzinski Assumes Baton of Philharmonic 








favored melodies it is, none the less, a 
work of such skillful manipulation of spon- 
taneous folk material and of such rhythmic 
virility as to give the listener a new and 
vivid insight into the soul of the predom- 
inating Mexican stock. The composer con- 
ducted with a tremendous but well con- 
trolled driving force, and the audience ap- 
plauded demonstratively. 

In some respects Mr. Chavez's most in- 
dividual work of the evening was the per- 
formance he obtained from the orchestra of 
‘La Mer’, revelling unabashedly in the op- 
portunities it affords for lustrous beauty 
of orchestral coloring and the poetic sub- 
tleties of an out-reaching imagination, while 
holding firmly to the underlying formal 
design. Even though somewhat too strong 
in color here and there for the taste of 
those attuned to more atmospheric treat- 
ment, the performance was invariably stim- 
ulating to the imagination, absorbingly vita! 
and, in the case of the second section 
which was most uniformly satisfying, ir- 
resistibly exhilarating. Under Mr. Chavez's 
baton the three dances from de Falla’s bal- 
let, ‘The Three-Cornered Hat’, throbbed 
with full-blooded rhythmic life, while, in 
different vein, the epic tragedy of the scene 
from Moussorgsky’s ‘Khovantchina’ was 
projected with impressive and inescapable 
forcefulness. 


Chavez Gives Parting Concert 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 


Carlos Chavez, guest conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 21, afternoon: 
Depteurs Concerto in G Major, 

Be Boases & baaios C3 osgees “oe 
mK. in Major (‘Jupiter’) ....Mozart 
Sinfonia India euhinh pehé oh iehe ees Hg Chavez 
Deux Esquisses Symphoniques besees Halffter 


(a) ‘Paysage Mort 
(b) ‘La Chanson du Lanternier’ 
(first time in New York) 
Dances from “The Three-Cornered Hat’ 
De Falla 
The Mozart, Chavez and De Falla mu- 
sic of this program was repeated from the 
mid-week concerts of the orchestra. The 
Bach concerto is never long absent from 
orchestral lists, since conductors never tire 
of exhibiting their strings in its perennially 
fresh and vital figurations. Mr. Chavez 
gave unto the man of Eisenach, Cothen 
and Leipzig his due in straightforward 
vigor and clarity of line. The playing had 
the bite and propulsiveness to rivet inter- 
est and was given a somewhat provocative 
filip by Mr. Chavez’s employment of the 
full string body instead of individual in- 
struments for parts in the concertino. 
The Halffter sketches were listed as 
played for the first time in New York, 
though they had been heard elsewhere in 
this country. They left no very deep im- 
press though they proved agreeable listen- 
ing. Colorfully scored and of a certain 
harmonic adroitness, they proved recollec- 
tive at times of Debussy, at times of Stra- 
vinsky. The sketches were very well 
played and were received cordially. This 
was Mr. Chavez’s parting concert and the 
orchestra joined with the audience in ap- 
plauding him heartily. O. 


Rodzinski Begins Engagement 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 25, evening: 


“Water Music’ eae eenesseet Handel-Harty 
a ag d i Mieeeescceneeéaneees Sibelius 
Prelude and Finale from ‘Tristan und 
S6dbhbeest oeccnkdinecconess Wagner 
Till Eulenspiegel’..............5+> Strauss 


Mr. Rodzinski began his engagement of 
eight weeks auspiciously. His program 
was one of substance and the succession of 
Handel, Sibelius, Wagner and Strauss was 
one thoughtfully and fortunately arranged. 
The orchestra responded handsomely to the 
conductor’s desires, due allowance being 
made for some slips in what was a head- 
long and taut performance of the Strauss 
opus. The quality of the tone was par- 
ticularly reassuring. The playing was 
gratefully refined and of an incisiveness to 
bespeak the experience and the authority 
of the man who held the baton. 

Sir Hamilton Harty’s abridgement of 
Handel’s ‘Water Music’, with various al- 
terations in the scoring, retained the savor 
and charm of its day, if here and there an 





Landesman 


Artur Rodzinski, Who Began His Tenure of 
Eight Weeks With the Philharmonic 


individual listener could have preferred 
something more of Handelian heartiness 
There was some exceptional wind playing 
in this performance, particularly by the 
trumpets and horns. 

Mr. Rodzinski’s achievement of the Si- 
belius symphony was a highly particular- 
ized one, exceptional in its transparency 
and with assiduous attention to secondary 
voices. Pauses were rather more marked 
than customary and an effect of improvisa- 
tion was augmented by a blocklike treat- 
ment of succeeding segments of the first 
and second movements. Considered purely 
as sound, the playing was of the best 
the orchestra has given any conductor 
this season. Whether it refined away some- 
thing of the ruggedness of the more mus- 
cular parts of the work was a point for 
argument among those to whom the Sibe- 
lius of this symphony has become much the 
same sort of daily bread as Beethoven or 
Brahms. 

The ‘Tristan’ music exerted its cus- 
tomary power in a performance of much 
warmth and sweep, after which the esca- 
pades of the Straussian Till supplied the 
tingle of virtuosity for an exciting close. 
Mr. Rodzinski was warmly welcomed and 
his first program heartily applauded. z; 


Rodzinski Concludes First Week 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 28, afternoon: 


Overture to ‘Oberon’............... Weber 
Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 43...... Sibelius 
‘Through the Looking Glass’, Op. 12..Taylor 
‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’... Strauss 





The Sibelius and Strauss works on this 
program had figured at the Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday concerts. They were 
welcomed for the fourth time within a 
week, and on this afternoon by a nation- 
wide audience since the program was, as 
usual, broadcast. 

Deems Taylor, who is the radio com- 
mentator for these programs, was repre- 
sented by his imaginative Suite, peculiarly 
evocative of the Victorian tendernesses oi 
Lewis Carroll’s story-telling. Three ex- 
cerpts were performed, ‘Dedication’ and 
‘In the Garden of Live Flowers’, ‘The 
White Knight’ and ‘Looking Glass Insects’, 
in that order. The tale of the ‘Jabberwocky’ 
was omitted. The manner in which the 
work was programmed made for a slighi 
monotony, and it had been better if “The 
White Knight’ had been placed at the end 
of the Suite, but nevertheless the work was 
accorded an excellent performance and Mr 
Taylor was called upon to take repeate: 
bows together with Mr. Rodzinski. 

The Weber Overture was poetically 
fashioned and in point of interpretation, re 
ceived the most revealing treatment of any 
composition of the afternoon. Pp 


Schelling Conducts American List 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Young People’s Concert, Ernest Schelling, 
conductor. Soloist, Helen Jepson, soprano 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 20. morning: 
‘The Saracens’ . MacDowell 
“Fem GOWyer 2... ..0 Arkady Dubensky 


‘A Negro Parade’ ....... Lamar Stringfield 
Lullaby, from ‘Caponsacchi’ 
Ri 


chard Hageman 
Helen Jepson, soloist 


"EE WER DUNNO oi.c caceuceousd Griffes 
"EE. - he nwa 60 4% sah Ga ig 0k ls ea Ca ter 
‘Tndiem’ Demees .....2ces: Frederick Jacobi 
Spiritua!< 

Glee Club of the Colored Orphan Asylum 


For the fifth in this series of young 
people’s concerts Ernest Schelling selected 
a program of American compositions not- 
able for their color and imaginative con- 
tent. Three of the works, “Tom Sawyer’, 
‘A Negro Parade’, and ‘Danza’, were first 
New York performances, the first two 
being conducted by their respective com- 
posers. 

Mr. Dubensky’s musical portrait of Tom 
Sawyer was disappointing. In this short 
overture, written in sonata form, there was 
humor, yes, but a gentle, feminine sort of 
humor, by no stretch of the imagination to 
be associated with the rambunctious boy 
made famous by Mark Twain. Mr. String- 
field’s description of a Negro parade grad- 
ually coming into sight, and then gradu- 
ally departing, was more exciting. The 
incessantly reiterated theme is presented 
in constantly changing light through deft 
employment of the colors of the full or- 
chestra. But the most interesting, from 
a musical point of view, of the three nov- 
elties, was John Alden Carpenter’s ‘Danza’, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Heifetz Is Soloist in Concerto 
—Ormandy Continues Bee- 
theven Cycle 

PHILADELPHIA, March 5. 

A program which featured the Si- 
belius Violim Comcerto, with Jascha 
Heifetz as soloist, amd the Brahms 
Fourth Symphony, was performed at 
the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts of 
Feb. 19 and 20, umder Eugene Ormandy. 
The list follows - 

Bigtt Rowiem Polk Songs , . .Liadoff 

Comcerts i D Minor, for violin and orch- 

Syughery No. 4 im E Minor....-... Brahms 

Liadoff’s tastefully-scored tramscrip- 
tions of the eight folk tumes were finely 
performed, with some especially laud- 
able playing by the various ‘firsts’ in the 
numerous solo passages. The Sibelius 
concerto, although more than thirty-one 
years old, is as yet a controversial com- 
position. The performances were the 
first simce the seasom of 1932-33 (with 
Efrem Zimbalist as soloist), and preced- 
ing that seasom the comcerto had not 
been programumed locally for more than 
a decade. There was virtually unan- 
imous agreement as to the brilliance of 
Mr. Hesietz’s projection of the solo 
part, the wiolimist beimg recalled time 
after time. The orchestral details of 
the work were given due emphasis by 
Mr. Ormandy, and a splendid publica- 
tion by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
THUSICLAMS. 

The performance of Brahms’s Fourth 
was amomg the best given m recent 
seasoms. Mr. Ormandy’s interpretation 
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PHILADELPHIANS OFFER SIBELIUS WORK 


accomplished fine treatment of what is 
perhaps the one symphony of Brahms 
posing more problems than the others, 
this being particularly true of the open- 
ing movement and the remarkable 
finale. When Mr. Ormandy laid down 
his baton, there was a spontaneous out- 
burst of applause which reached the 
proportion of an ovation. As usual, 
Mr. Ormandy shared the tribute with 
the orchestra. 


Fourth Beethoven Program Presented 

The fourth program in the current 
season’s Beethoven cycle was given 
under Mr. Ormandy’s direction on Feb. 
26 and 27 and March 2. 


*Coriolanus’ Overture............ Beethoven 
Symphony No. 6, in F (‘Pastoral’) 
Beethoven 


Symphony No. 5, in C Minor... .Beethoven 

Mr. Ormandy’s readings were indica- 
tive of his intention to avoid any inter- 
pretative “frills”, the result being a just 
and forthright projection of Beethoven’s 
music. In matters of tempi, dynamics, 
rhythm, and line Mr. Ormandy was 
content to respect Beethoven. Mr. Or- 
mandy and the orchestra are to be con- 
gratulated for an especially fine per- 
formance of the ‘Pastoral’. In his direc- 
tion of the orchestra Mr. Ormandy 
secured the fullest exposition of the con- 
tent of the five movements, particularly 
commendable being the performance of 
that early bit of musical “impression- 
ism”, ‘Scene by the Brook’. 

The ‘Fifth’ was also given an admir- 
able performance, the work, aside from 
its own inherent interest, providing a 
strong and effective contrast to the 
‘Pastoral’. Mr. Ormandy was recalled 
several times. WILLIAM E. SMITH 





QUAKER CITY HEARS 
WOMEN’S SYMPHONY 


Philadelphia and Matinee Music 
Clubs Active—Teachers’ 
Association Meets 


Puuapenpera, March 5—The Wo- 
men’s Symphony, J. W. F. Leman, con- 
ductor, gawe its first comcert of the 
season in Bethamy Auditorium on Feb. 2, 
playimg works by Mozart, Dvorak, and 


Stramss. The soloist was Wilburta 
Horn, sopramo. Mary Howe was the 
accompamist. Miss Horn sang works 


by Rachmanmoff, Schubert, Schumann, 
and others. 

The Roxborough Symphony, with 
loms P as guest conductor, 
gave 2 comeert im the Roxborough Ju- 
mor High School om Feb. 23. 

The Trio Classique, Ardelle Hookins, 
flute; Emdice Shaptro, violin, and Vir- 
ginta Majewski, viola, was heard in a 
program at 2 Youmg Musicians’ lun- 
cheom im the Barclay om Feb. 8. 

A matinee Musical Club concert in 
the Bellewoe Stratford om Feb. 2, en- 
listed the participation of the club string 
ensemble, Bem Stad, director; Edna 
Haddock, sopramo; amd Robert Elmore, 
manist. Om Feb 16 m the same audi- 
tormam, the Club presented Ginette 
Neveu, French violimist, m recital. 

The Philedelphia Music Club spon- 
sored a program, also im the Bellevue 
Stratiord, om Feb 9, and its twenty- 
fifth ammiversary program was held on 
Feb. 23. The Philadelphia Music Club’s 
comeert im the same auditorium on Jan. 
26 featured the orgamization’s chorus, 
H. Alexander Matthews, conductor. A 
program devoted to “Music from Opera 
—Grand, Light amd Comic’, was given 
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at a meeting of the Duo-Music Club in 
the Hotel Walton on Feb. 11. 

The Philadelphia Music Teachers 
Association, Edward E. Hipsher, presi- 
dent, held its forty-fifth annual dinner 
in the Ritz Carlton Hotel on Feb. 3. 
Nearly 300 members and guests were 
present. The occasion marked the 128th 
anniversary of the birth of Felix Men- 
delssohn. Dr. Hipsher presided and in- 
troduced the speakers and guests of 
honor, chief among whom was Felix 
Robert Mendelssohn, ’cellist and great- 
grandnephew of the composer. 

W. E. Situ 


NEW ORCHESTRA MAKES 
BOW IN PHILADELPHIA 








Fifty Young Instrumentalists Under 
Baton of Walter Stein Offer 
First Program 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Youth Orchestra, organized this 
season, and made up of some fifty young 
instrumentalists, largely non-profes- 
sional, gave its first public concert in 
Fleisher Auditorium on Feb. 17, the 
program (which listed three items out 
of four for the first time in this city) 
being conducted by Walter Stein. Two 
local soloists were heard, both talented 
youthful musicians — Bernard Portnoy, 
clarinetist, and Leonard Rose, ’cellist. 

The compositions programmed as “for 
the first time” were Boccherini’s Over- 
ture in D Major and two Mozart works 
—his First Symphony, in E Flat, writ- 
ten when the composer was about eight 
years old; and the Concerto in A, for 
clarinet and orchestra, composed in the 
last year of Mozart’s life. In the per- 
formance of the solo part of the concerto 
Mr. Portnoy proved himself an excellent 
instrumentalist, his playing eliciting 
warm applause. 

The other number on the bill was 


Haydn’s Concerto in D Major, for ‘cello 
and orchestra, in which the solo part 
was well handled by Mr. Rose, whose 
performance earned the ardent approba- 
tion of the audience. W.E. S. 


DANCE EVENTS OCCUPY 
PHILADELPHIA STAGE 








Shan-Kar, Lazar Galpern, and Martha 
Graham Seen—John Martin Gives 
Lecture on Modern Dance 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5. — Uday 
Shan-Kar and his Hindu Ballet pleased 
a capacity audience in the Academy of 
Music on Feb. 15. The same evening 
Lazar Galpern gave a dance recital in 
Fleischer Auditorium, his numbers being 
based on Palestinian subjects. Musical 
items were performed by the Elkan 
Trio, made up of Joseph Chudnowsky, 
violin; Emil Folgmann, ‘cello, and 
Henry Elkan, piano. They included a 
‘Rhapsody on Chassidic Melodies’ ar- 
ranged by Mr. Elkan. 

John Martin, dance critic of the New 
York Times, addressed a large audience 
in the ballroom of the Stephen Girard 
Hotel on Feb. 18, his talk dealing with 
the history of the modern dance. The 
event was the first in a series devoted 
to the contemporary expressions of the 
dance art, projected by the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance. The second event took 
place on Feb. 25, Martha Graham speak- 
ing on her dance technique and giving 
illustrations thereof. 

The Philadelphia Ballet, under Cath- 
erine Littlefield, appeared in the audi- 
torium of State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pa., on Feb. 23. Musical 
accompaniments were provided by the 
college orchestra under Henri Elkan. 

W. E. S. 
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Just 16, Betty Jaynes Signs 
Contract on Her Birthday 
Young Soprano to Sing in St. Leuis in 
Golterman Concert 
St. Louis, March 5.—Betty Jaynes, 
young star of opera, will appear here at 
the Municipal Auditorium on March 16 





Betty Jaynes Signs on the Dotted Line in St. 
Louis on Her Sixteenth Birthday as Edward 
Golterman Looks On 


in concert under the direction of Guy 
Golterman. Miss Jaynes celebrated her 
sixteenth birthday by affixing her name 
to a contract for this recital calling for 
a fee said here to be higher than ever 
paid to a sixteen-year-old girl in the 
concert sphere. H. W. C. 
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Heinz and Robert Scholz 
Will Tour in America 





Brothers Are Known Throughout 
Europe for Two-Piano Recitals 
Heinz and Robert Scholz of the Mo- 

zarteum, Salzburg, who annually take 

part in the Salzburg Festival, playing 

Bach’s ‘Art of the Fugue’ on two pianos, 





Payer 


Heinz and Robert Scholz 


will come to America next season for 
a short tour, according to the Guild for 
Musicians. The brothers Scholz have 
played throughout Europe as recitalists 
and soloists with orchestra in the stand- 
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ard literature for two pianos, although 
to Americans who follow Salzburg 
events they are best known for the 
somewhat sensational success of Bach’s 
long-neglected work, arranged by Dr. 
Erich Schwebsch. 

Robert Scholz, who is at the present 
time visiting friends in this country, will 
return to Europe to take part as soloist 
with his brother in the early spring 
tour in England, Holland, and Belgium 
of the Mozarteum Orchestra under Dr. 
Bernard Paumgartner. While in New 
York, Prof. Scholz delivered an illus- 
trated lecture on the ‘Art of the Fugue’ 
to an invited audience at the David 
Mannes Music School. 

Prof. Scholz’s Preludio - Chorale, 
Fughetta and Toccata for two pianos 
has just been published in this coun- 
try by E. C. Schirmer of Boston. To- 
gether the brothers have edited the 
Mozarteum’s publication of Mozart’s 
piano works. 





Lois Bannerman Has Full Schedule 

Lois Bannerman, harpist, with Vir- 
ginia and Mary Drane, duo-violinists, 
has recently given recitals at Corning, 
N. Y., at Houghton College, and at the 
Century Club of Amsterdam, N. Y. On 
Feb. 9 she played for the Bellevue 
Woman’s Club, and on Feb. 23 for the 
President’s Day meeting of the Far 
Rockaway Woman’s Club. On Feb. 28, 
Easter, she played at two services at 
St. John’s in Lothingtown (J. P. Mor- 
gan’s church). On April 7 she will give 
a recital for the Women’s Club of Ten- 
afly, N. J.; and on March 13 she will 
appear at the Faculty Club, Columbia 
University. On May 12 she will give 
a recital in the Town Hall. 
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’CELLISTS CONDUCT 
CHICAGO ENSEMBLES 


Wallenstein Leads Woman's 
Symphony, and Saidenberg 
His Symphonietta 

Cuicaco, March 5.—Alfred Wallen- 
stein made his local debut as a con- 
ductor with the Woman’s Symphony at 
the Auditorium on Feb. 16. He proved 
an eloquent and graceful master of a 
difficult art. Conducting from memory, 
he set forth a program that included 
Rossini’s ‘Italians in Algiers’ over- 
ture, Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’, 
Haydn’s Symphony in G, No. 88, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Capriccio “Espag- 
nole’. Mr. Wallenstein also appeared as 
‘cello soloist in Boellman’s Variations 
Symphonique, with Ebba Sundstrom 
conducting. 

Another ’cellist, lately become a con- 
ductor, was heard on the following eve- 
ning at the Goodman Theatre, when 
Daniel Saidenberg led the Saidenberg 
Symphonietta in an interesting program 
of music for string orchestra. The con- 
ductor had chosen the city’s best string 
players and trained them to a high de- 
gree of excellence in a program that 
listed Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso in D 
Minor, Bloch’s Concerto Grosso, Can- 
zonetta by Sibelius, and Mozart’s ‘Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik’. The soloists were 
Leonard Sorkin and Paul Kahn, play- 
ing Bach’s concerto for two violins. The 
concert was well attended and Mr. 
Saidenberg scored a personal success. 

The Civic Orchestra gave its second 
concert of the season at Orchestra Hall 
on Feb. 21 under Hans Lange, playing 
Mozart’s ‘Marriage of Figaro’ Overture, 
Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’, and Strauss’ ‘Don 
Juan’. The soloists were Peter Zukov 
sky, who played Weber’s Concertino for 
clarinet; Frank Brouk, who played two 
movements of Mozart’s Concerto for 
French horn, and four of the orchestra’s 
trombones, Robert Jones, William Corti, 
Frank Crisafulli and Elmer Janes, play- 
ing Beethoven’s ‘Drei Equali’. 


Schumann’s ‘Ruth’ Performed 


The Apollo Musical Club presented 
Georg Schumann’s ‘Ruth’ at Orchestra 
Hall on Feb. 16 under Edgar Nelson 
The soloists were Dorothy Bowen, Har- 
riet Brewer, Arthur Anderson and 
Robert Speaker. 


Recent recitals were given by Felix 
Salmond, cellist, at the Studebaker The- 
atre on Feb. 14; Andres Segovia, guitar- 
ist, Orchestra Hall, Feb. 14; Yeichi 
Nimura and Lisan Kay, Civic Theatre, 
Feb. 15; the Chapel Choir of Capital 
University, Orchestra Hall, Feb. 15; 
Naomi Cullen Cook, soprano, and Sam 
Barbakoff, violinist, Kimball Hall, Feb 
17; Hanya Holm and dance group, at 
the Auditorium, Feb. 14; Corrinne Ker- 
ner, contralto, and Herbert Donaldson, 
pianist, Kimball Hall, Feb. 26; Dorothy 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman, danc- 
ers, Auditorium, Feb. 28; Edward Col- 
lins, pianist, Kimball Hall, Feb. 28; 
Libero Filippo, violinist at Studebaker 
Theatre on Feb. 28. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Coenraad Bos to Coach at Juilliard 
Summer School 

Coenraad V. Bos has been engaged by 
the Juilliard Summer School to give 
individual coaching in vocal repertoire 
and to conduct a course in accompany- 
ing. This course will include the tech- 
nical and musical requirements needed 
in accompanying all types of vocal and 
instrumental literature. 








Dr. Jones te Resume Duties 
at Temple University 


Returns Frem Six-Menths’ Survey 
ef Music im Europe 

PuiapeipHia, March 5—Dr. Vin- 
cent Jones, professor of music education 
and director of the department of music 
education at Tem- 
ple University, has 
arrived from a six- 
months” survey of 
music education in 
Europe, to take up 
his duties im the 
university. Dr. 
Jomes has been a 
member of the 
Crane Department 
of The Music Stu- 
dent Group of Pots- 
dam Normal 
School, New York. 
This group, which he joimed im an ad- 
visory capacity, has been studying in 





Dr. Vincent? Jones 


Germany, France, and England A 
series of three imiformal talks on 
Glimpses of Music Education in Eu- 
rope’, was opened by Dr. Jomes on 
March 1. The others will be given on 
March 15 and 22, m Mitten Hall, 


Temple University. 





Virgil Fex Makes Coast te Coast Tour 

Virgil Fox, concert organist, began a 
coast-to-coast tour of the United States 
in Tallahassee, Fla. Mr. Fox then ap- 
peared with Doris Doe im joint recital 
in the Artist’s series of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music Baltimore. 
This was followed by two appearances 
in Illinois. The organist then flew to 
the west coast, where he appeared for 
four weeks of concerts from San Diego 
to Portland, incloding a mid-state con- 
cert in Oakland. After the Pacific coast 
performances, Mr. Fox gives two con- 
certs in Texas, followed by a week of 
appearances in the mid-west, climaxing 
the tour with a Kimball Hall concert in 


Chicago 





Georgia Graves te Sing in Oratorio 

Georgia Graves, contralto, will be 
heard m a performance of ‘Elijah’ at 
the Spring Festival scheduled at South- 
western College, Winfield, Kans., for 


March 19. She will also appear in an 
mitormal musicale at the Hotel Shelton 
in New York om March 14. Early in 


April she will leave for a two-months’ 
visit to the West Coast, and late in 
June will sail for Scandimavia for a 
six-weeks’ stay. 
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(Continued from page 14) 
interpretation, and that of the grandiose 
octaves of the ‘Sanctus’, a moving concord 
of both tone and spirit. Mr. Stoessel just- 
ly deserved the insistent recalls and volume 
of applause that were mainly directed at 
him and which he modestly shared with his 
chorus, soloists, and orchestra. 


The work of the soloists was largely 
familiar ground, since both Miss Bampton 
and Miss Lerch have been heard in perfor- 
mances of the Mass in Bethiehem. Their 
singing in the duets was true to pitch and 
Miss Bampton, who has a remarkable sense 
of the style of this ageless music, was re- 
warding to hear in her arias ‘Laudamus te’, 
‘Qui sedes’, and ‘Agnus Dei’. Mr. Hain’s 
tones were, for the most part, of a fine 
clarity, though a tendency to stress some 
of the higher notes occasionally lent an 
edge to his voice. Mr. Gurney had some 
difficulty with enunciation in his first aria 
‘Quoniam tu solus’, but in the second, ‘Et 
in Spiritum’, amply redeemed himself by 
the rich vibrancy of his tone. 


The audience was remarkably concen- 
trated upon the performance and expressed 
its enthusiasm in protracted applause, both 
at intermission and the close of the concert. 


Eugene List Plays Again at Town Hall 


Eugene List, pianist. Town Hall, Feb. 
28, afternoon: 


Chorale Prelude, ‘In dir ist Freude’ 
Bach- Busoni 
Two Preludes and Fugues from ‘The Well- 


’  aeaeriny Clavichord’, Book 2: E Flat and 


SANEUAG A ck CAEL EMAL Chadd) sas ceca Ene Bach 
Senate im C Major, Op. 1....0c0.cccces Brahms 
Etude in D Sharp Minor.............. Scriabin 
‘Fairy Tale’, E Minor, Op. 34, No. 2..Medtner 
‘La Soirée dans Grenade’............. Debussy 
NC a crduusuntce hin de 6san sedan ouieMeee Ravel 


Scherzo in C Sharp Minor, Nocturne in E, 
Etude in D Flat, Polonaise in A Flat 


Chopin 
At this, his second New York recital, 
Eugene List intensified the impression he 
created last year of possessing musical gifts 
uncommonly rich in promise, and gave 
— eee many indications in 
his playing that he 
is travelling rapidly 
along the road to the 
fulfilment of that 
promise. Since last 
season he has gained 
a greater orientation 
in music of styles 
which at that time 
still seemed foreign 
to him and a greater 
freedom of expres- 
sion generally, while 
making considerable 
strides in the devel- 
opment of his tech- 
nic, which in many respects is already of 
virtuoso dimensions. 


There is something fundamentally 
healthy and refreshingly spontaneous in 
this seventeen-year-old boy’s playing and 
he brings to it a degree of musical intelli- 
gence hardly to be expected of one of his 
years. His Bach playing was tonally well 
balanced and rhythmically steady and defi- 
nite, and there was a challenging sense 
of conviction in his zestful proclamation of 
the opening chorale prelude. In his major 
work, one of the earlier Brahms sonatas. 
he revealed a fundamental sympathy with 
the music and, thanks to the sensitive re- 
sponsiveness of his intensely musical na- 
ture, set forth its beauties with impressive 
effect, while his technical fluency and free- 
dom enabled him to master the difficulties 
of the work with convincing ease. Of the 
final movement he gave a notably brilliant 
performance. 

_As yet Chopin means less to him, and in 
his group by that master youthful tenden- 
cies to adopt tempi that are too fast and 





Eugene List 
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Chavez Music Given 








to anticipate climaxes without sufficiently 
developed preparation were especially in 
evidence. The two Russian pieces, how- 
ever, found him on indisputably congen- 
ial territory and Ravel’s ‘Ondine’ was pro- 
jected with uncommonly colorful descrip- 
tiveness. Among his added numbers, which 
also included a Bach chorale prelude, in 
which his tone was unduly forced, and 
Rachmaninoft’s Prelude in G sharp Minor, 
Debussy’s ‘Fireworks’ and _ Prokofieff’s 
‘Suggestion diabolique’ were played with 
truly virtuosic brilliance and abandon. His 
audience was large and enthusiastic. 


Ruth Posselt Returns 
Ruth Posselt, violinist. Harry Kaufman, 


accompanist. Town Hall, Feb. 19, eve- 

ning: 
eee eee 
a Ss ae Tartini-Ondricek 
Ss. SE Gas sccdveesccsces Michael Gnessin 
AEE: Saree .S. Bogatryrjoff 
RO FT re OnE re OP M. Koljada 
NR, 250 cc cuds a noe ndcadeee teen J. Metyus 
"Se CEO ides <s decasdets Rode-Thibaud 
‘Sérénade Andalouse’ .............++. Sarasate 


A program apart from the conventional, 
and technical resource of a high order, were 
the hallmarks of Miss Posselt’s first New 
York recital of the season. Possessing an 
abundant tone and 
an energetic deliv- 
ery, her playing was 
of an admirable lu- 
cidity and _ balance. 
Her attainments are 
positive and her read- 
ings similarly so. 
Greater attention to 
the refinements and 
the more subtle as- 
pects of interpreta- 
tion, now that her 
technical armory is 
complete, would 
round Miss Posselt’s 
artistry greatly. 

Among the novelties offered was a re- 
cently discovered concerto by Tartini, ar- 
ranged by the violinist’s teacher, Emanuel 
Ondricek. The work unfortunately proved 
rather ungrateful in performance. Michael 
Gniessen’s Sonata, played for the first time, 
seemed a derivative work, though the writ- 
ing for piano was intricate and demanded 
considerable virtuosity on the part of Mr. 
Kaufman, who proved more than equal to 
the task, and was, indeed, throughout the 
evening a most able collaborator. The 
‘Lied’, Scherzo, and Variations, by con- 
temporary Russian composers, bracketed 
together at the end of the program, were 
also given first performances. The audi- 
ence was large and correspondingly cordial. 


Ruth Posselt 


Chavez Honored by Composers’ League 
and Cosmopolitan Club 

An evening of music in honor of Carlos 
Chavez, well known Mexican composer and 
conductor, was given by the League of 
Composers and the Cosmopolitan Club in 
the club rooms on the evening of Feb. 21. 
The program was composed entirely of 
works by Mr. Chavez, who is a leader in 
the left-wing group of modern writers. 
The performers were Nicolai Berezowsky, 
violin; Carlos W. Mullenix. oboe: Sidney 
Halpern, English horn, and Lehman Engel, 
conductor, in addition to Mr. Chavez, who 
was at the piano: the Phil-Sym Quartet, 
and the Madrigal Group. 

Illustrative of Mr. Chavez’s musical 
thoughts from 1921 up to a couple of 
vears ago, the program began with his 
String Ouartet in the usual four move- 
ments. This was followed by the ‘Tierra 
Moiada’, written for the uncommon en- 
semble of mixed chorus, oboe and English 





horn which was repeated because the ill- 
ness of Jesus Duron, pianist, made omission 
of a piano group necessary. A sonatina for 
violin and piano, and ‘Spiral’ for viola and 
piano were given by Mr. Berezowsky and 
the composer. There was an audience of 
good size. 


Earl Maiman in His First Recital 

Earl Maiman, a young New York pian- 
ist, gave his first Town Hall recital on 
the afternoon of Feb. 22, with a program 
that consisted of the Bach-Liszt Prelude 
and Fugue in A Minor, the Brahms Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a Theme by Handel 
and the set of twelve Etudes, Op. 25, by 
Chopin. To the exacting demands of these 
compositions the young man brought a 
well-developed technical facility and a re- 
assuring degree of poise that enabled him 
to keep himself well in hand under the 
nervous strain of a debut appearance. A 
less formidable list would have seemed 
advisable for a first recital, however, as 
at his present stage of development he has 
scarcely the resources of imagination or 
command of dynamics demanded by the 
compositions chosen. His audience was 
warmly encouraging in its applause. C. 


Cara Verson in a Program of Moderns 


Cara Verson reap- 
peared in recital at 
Town Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 21, 
offering a program 
almost entirely de- 
voted to latter-day 
composers. The list 
comprised Malipi- 
ero’s ‘Masks that 
Pass’, Respighi’s 
transcription of a 
‘Villanella’ written 
for the lute by an 
unknown Italian 
composer of the six- 
teenth century, San- 
toliquido’s ‘Medieval Laude’, a Sonata by 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Variations by Aaron 
Copland, Rudhyar’s ‘Aphrodite Born of 
the Foam’ and ‘The Call’, Turina’s ‘Pretty 
Girl of the Barrio’ and ‘Pottery Woman 
of Triana’ from his ‘Women of Seville’ 
Suite, Scriabin’s Etude, Op. 65, No. 3, and 
Prelude, Op. 74, No. 2, and four ‘Panto- 
mimes’ by Hindemith 

To play a program ranging so consist- 
ently from the merely modern to the ultra- 
modern, with only the Respighi version of 
an early lute piece and the two pictorial 
Turina pieces as compromises of a kind, is 


Cara Verson 


an undertaking that onl) the stout of heart 
would venture upon. For, quite apart from 
the technical problems involved, the mere 
matter of memorizing so extensive a list 
of this nature is a formidable task in it- 
self. But the pianist met the exacting 
demands made upon the memory with ad- 
mirable poise and assurance and, as well, 
brought an entirely adequate technique to 
bear upon the mechanical aspects of the 
compositions she played. 

Her best effects were in the Respighi 
and Santoliquido pieces, Turina’s Spanish 
portraits and the Scriabin Prelude. But to 
make such works as the Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco Sonata, the Copland Variations 
and the Hindemith ‘Pantomimes’ interest- 
ing requires more imagination and control 
of a more colorful range of dynamics than 
the pianist disclosed. The contrasts of 
mood in the sonata, with its two Adagios 
and its ‘Blues’ 1 and 2, were not definitely 
enough indicated, nor were the Copland 
variations sufficiently individualized. An 
audience of good size applauded cordially 
at every pause. cc 


Lacie Stern Returns in Recital 


Lucie Stern. pianist. Town Hall, 
23, afternoon: 


Feb 


Toccata and Fucuec Bach-Tausig 
Symphonic Etudes ... Schumann 
Scherzo m B Minor Nocturne in F, 
Rerscuse, Polomaise im A flat........Chopin 
‘Teux d'eau’ —— 
March ....Prokofieff 
Berceuse Josef Hofmann 
‘Danse _rituclie from ‘L’amour 
sorcier’” ....de Falla 
Prelaude in G Major Rachmaninoff 
Rhapsody, No. 6 Liszt 


This recital marked the return of Miss 
Stern to the local concert stage after an 
interval of six years and a recent series 
of appearances im European centers and 
Great Britain. She was but a young girl 
when last heard here but she had already 
established a very substantial technical 
equipment. In the intervening interval she 
has further expanded that equipment and 
traversed the field of piano literature more 
extensively 

At this recital her best playing was done 
in the Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue, set 
forth with structural clarity and clean-cut 
articulation, and in some of the numbers 
in the last group, especially the ‘Jeux 
d'eau’, in which her fleetness of finger and 
adroitness of pedalling were major con- 
tributing factors, the Rachmaninoff Pre- 
lude, played with feathery delicacy of touch 
in the ornamental pas<ages, the Prokofieff 
March, given with incisive rhythmic feel- 

Continued on page 26) 
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FOUR SONGS 


BY EUGENE GOOSSENS 
F OUR new songs by Eugene Goos- 
sens instantly command attention 
by virtue of the solid musicianship and 
the sureness of compositional technic 
that characterize 
the writing as well 
as the musical im- 
agination brought 
into play. Strictly 
speaking, they do 
not form a cycle as 
there is no connec- 
tion between them, 
expressed or im- 
plied. They are 
settings of four 
lyrics of genuine 
poetic essence and 





Eugene Goossens 
charm by Bettie F. Holmes, bearing 
the titles, ‘Threshold’, ‘A Winter Night 
Idyll’, ‘A Woodland Dell’ and ‘Sea- 


scape’. The publishers are J. & W. 
Chester of London (New York: Galaxy 
Music Corp.). 

In these songs the accompaniments 
are of almost greater importance than 
the vocal line. They are practically 
piano solos in themselves, while the 
voice parts give the impression of hav- 
ing developed logically out of them. The 
modernistic cast of Mr. Goossens’s crea- 
tive work is well known, and these 
four art songs bear its deep imprint. 
One of the most interesting of the four 
is the setting of the somewhat gruesome 
first poem, ‘Threshold’, in which he has 
not hesitated to make use of the church 
motive from the fourth act of his opera, 
‘Don Juan de Mafiara’, and with sig- 
nificant effect. 

‘A Woodland Dell’ also achieves an 
atmosphere that aptly reflects the text, 
but the gem of the set is ‘A Winter 
Night Idyll’. In the first place, the 
verse has a special poetic flash, and 
then the piano part, mostly in the upper 
regions of the instrument, is pictorially 
suggestive of a snow-clad earth glisten- 
ing in the moonlight. A striking effect 
is obtained by keeping the voice part in 
monotone up to the last two lines. As 
compared with these ‘Seascape’ seems 
less spontaneous and less distinctive in 
contour. 

The Chesters have also published re- 
cently a rather charming little song by 
Alan de Beer entitled ‘When I Was 
One-and-Twenty’, a setting of the poem 
of that name from A. E. Housman’s 
‘A Shropshire Lad’. The composer has 
contrived a lilting melody for it that 
avoids the banal and given it a simple 
but appropriate accompaniment. It is 
written for medium voice. 

Then from the same publishing house 
there come also Two Brief Gvnsv 
Songs, within one cover, by Oscar Mil- 
sen. Thev are a ‘Romany Love Song’ 
and ‘Yes, My Girl!’, taken from George 
Borrow’s translations. Of the two the 


second, only one page in length, and 
conceived in something of a folksong 
spirit, has the more characteristic color. 
Although specifically designated for 
soprano or tenor the ‘Romany Love 
Song’ lies indisputably in the mezzo- 
soprano or baritone range. L. 


THREE DOUBLE-PEDAL 
CHORAL-PRELUDES OF BACH 


F more than ordinary interest among 

recent publications for the organ are 
three double-pedal chorale preludes of J. 
S. Bach, namely, ‘An Wasserfliissen Baby- 
lon’, ‘Wir glauben all an einen Gott, Vater’ 
and ‘Aus tiefer Noth schrei ich zu dir’ 
which do not get played very often these 
days. And for an excellent reason; they 
are very difficult. Virtually manual supple- 


‘ness and dexterity are demanded of the 


players’ feet in executing the passages Bach 
has given to the pedalier. 

In the first, both feet are required simul- 
taneously from the first bar to the last 
without pause and with appallingly few 
long notes where the player may take time 
to reassemble his forces. To be sure, the 
movement is Lento, but we suspect that 
when the player finishes he will feel as 
though he had been playing triple prestis- 
simo. In the first two preludes, the hands 
are confined to the treble clef while the 
pedal takes all of the notes in the bass 
clef range on an eight-foot stop coupled 
from the choir manual with no pedal stop 
drawn. Thus the pieces seem to be played 
entirely on the manuals. The third is a 
different matter. Here, with Lento move- 
ment and 4/2 meter, the right foot merely 
holds occassional half and whole notes 
while the left does the important business. 

Together these works represent meat 
for organists with terpischorean leanings. 

The first two are edited by Harold 
Brooke and the last by John E. West. The 
publisher is Novello and Company, Lon- 
don (New York: H. W. Gray Co.). E. 


LULLY, FRESCOBALDI AND 
PURCELL FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 


ye Three of the Juilliard Intermediate 
Series of music for string orchestra, 
selected and edited by Albert Stoessel of 
the faculty of the Juilliard Graduate School, 
holds three valuable additions to up-to- 
date compendiums of old music. These are 
a suite of instrumental pieces from Lully’s 
opera, ‘Armide et Renaud’, a suite from 
Purcell’s opera, ‘Dido and Aeneas’, and 
the Toccata and Bergamasca from Fresco- 
baldi’s ‘Fiori musicali’. 

The first includes the Overture, Entrée, 
Menuet, Air and Rondeau from one of 
Lully’s last works, written the year before 
his death. It is sweet music of the kind 
that delighted the experienced ear of Louis 
XIV and, though we don’t know off hand 
what Lully’s original instrumentation was, 
the pieces appear to lend themselves pretty 
well to all-string treatment. 

The excerpts from ‘Dido and Aeneas’ 
are probably better known today than any 
of these other works. Here Mr. Stoessel 
has chosen the Overture, “The Triumph- 
ing Dance’, the chorus: ‘With drooping 
wings’, ‘The Witches Dance’ and ‘Sailors’ 
Hornpipe’. From the Frescobaldi work are 
a Toccata and Bergamasca from one of 
the more generally known works of the 
Italian organist. The music of each com- 
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poser is separately printed with score and 


parts in a very attractive format. G. 
Schirmer, Inc., New York, is the pub- 
lisher. R. 


HAROLD SAMUEL WRITES 
SOME PIECES FOR CHILDREN 
LTHOUGH he had written rather 
prolifically, the deeply lamented 
Bach exponent, Harold Samuel, was 
scarcely known here as a composer. 
There is, therefore, 
a special interest 
attached to a col- 
lection of chil- 
dren’s pieces by 
him for the piano 
bearing the title, 
‘Sketches by Sol’, 
recently released 
by Paterson’s Pub- 
lications Ltd. in 
London (New 
vere: Cari 

Harold Samuel Fischer ). 

The six simple pieces for very young 
pianists constituting the set are un- 
usually attractive and, with one excep- 
tion, they are kept consistently with- 
in the adopted framework, the excep- 
tion being ‘Our Nursery Band’, a good 
march that is needlessly complicated by 
a confusing change of harmonic feel- 
ing on the repetition of the main me- 
lodic idea. The titles of the others like- 
wise indicate their character, ‘Off We 
Go’, ‘The Ogre Walks’, ‘Cradle Song’, 
‘Puss in the Corner’ and ‘Houp-la’. 

They are all tuneful and they have 
just enough harmonic variety to prevent 
them from being too conventional. The 
different styles they represent afford op- 
portunity for practice in different 
phases of technic. The final one, ‘Houp- 
la’, should be cited as a singularly char- 
acteristic outburst of the composer’s 
well-known ebullient high spirits. L. 





s—Briefer Mention—=® 


Voice 


‘The House on a Hill’, by Ernest 
Charles. An attractive, definitely melodic 
setting of a lyric of appealing sentiment 
also by the composer. The tessitura is 
comfortable for either high or medium 
voice in the two keys published (Schir- 
mer). 

‘Yea, Though I Walk Through the Val- 
ley’, by Hazel Gertrude Kinscella. A 
good setting, simple and melodic without 
being commonplace, of lines from the 23rd 
Psalm, especially suitable for church use. 
It is unfortunately marred by a weak and 
ineffective ending (J. Fischer). 


‘Going Down to London,’ by Carleton 
Colby. A gay, carefree, lilting song, with 
more of a Celtic than English twist of the 
melodic line for the essentially English 
background of the Laurence F. Triggs 
poem. For high male voice (C. Fischer). 

‘The Gypsy’, by Solon Alberti. A pic- 
turesque little poem by Mona Modini Bon- 
elli in a setting that studiously avoids the 
melodically trite but at the same time lacks 
— of line and dramatic impact (Flam- 
mer). 


Violin 

‘Palestinian Mother’s Song’, by Harvey 
Gaul. An arrangement for violin and piano 
of one of the composer’s ‘Three Palestinian 
Pastels’ for string orchestra, it preserves 
the haunting Oriental pathos of the original 
and provides an unusually effective six- 
page number for a program group (J 
Fischer). 

‘Twilight Tune’, by Norman Peterkin. 
Although avowedly written for ‘a small 
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boy beginner who displayed a distinct liking 
for contemporary music’ there is no hint 
of the essentially contemporary spirit in 
this little piece, by an English composer 
who has lived in the Orient. On its own 
merits as a lullaby-like little melody with 
a well-written piano accompaniment it has 
a certain amount of charm of a quite tra- 
ditional salon order. Besides the very sim- 
ple version for a beginner there is an 
alternative version with some double stop- 
ping for older players, both having been 
edited by Louis Godowsky (London: Ox- 
ford. New York: C. Fischer). 


Tango, by Oscar Rasbach, transcribed by 
Joseph Borissoff. A  well-wrought and 
essentially violinistic arrangement, the com- 
position, originally for piano, gaining sub- 
stantially in effectiveness through the 
change of medium. (Schirmer.) i. 


Choral Music (Secular) 
Unison Voices: 


‘Our Ghost’, humorous, by Montague 
Ewing ; ‘The Wind’, by Joseph Wardale: 
The Robin’, by Alison Cowe. (London: 
Elkin; New York: Galaxy) 

‘Elongatitude Legitudior’, ‘I’m Sailing in 
a Cylinder’, nonsense songs by Mary Don- 
ington; ‘Lazy Sheep, Please Tell Me 
Why?’ folk verse set by John Longmire ; 
Smith. (London: Stainer; New York: 
‘The Owlets in Roofholes’, by W. E. 
‘All in the April Evening’, by May Sarson; 
Galaxy) 

‘Orpheus with his lute’, from Shake- 
speare, the air by an unknown composer ; 
“My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose!’ 
Burns’s poem set to Scottish air, both by 
Ralph Greaves; ‘The Birds,’ words by 
William Blake; ‘Marching Song’; ‘Lark 
Song on Mendip’, all by Dom Thomas 
Symons. (London: Oxford; New York: 
C. Fischer) 


Men’s Voices: 
Four Parts Unless Indicated 


‘Poor Wayfaring Stranger’, early Ameri- 
can spiritual arr. by George Pullen Jack- 
son and E. J. Gatwood; ‘Tip Sams’, hu- 
morous, by Lewis Henry Horton; ‘Little 
David, Play on Yo’ Harp’, Negro spiritu- 
al arr. by Haas Hanke; ‘Drum Serenade’, 
by Carl Loewe; ‘Wondrous Love’, German 
and English texts, by Franz Ries, both 
arr. by Harry Gilbert; ‘Pirate Don Durk 
of Dowdee’, poem of Mildred Plew Mer- 
ryman set by Franz Bornschein. (J. 
Fischer) 

‘The Quest’, ‘The Timid Maiden’, ‘Bo- 
hemian folk songs arr. by Charles T. Mac- 
lary; (Elkan-Vogel) 

‘Come Death, I Shall Not Fear Thee!’ 
by Claudio Monteverdi, arr. by W. A. 
Goldsworthy. (Ricordi) 

‘Turn Back to Sorrento’ (3 parts), by 
Ernesto de Curtis; ‘Vilia’ from Lehar’s 
‘The Merry Widow’; ‘O Blow, Ye Horns’, 
the march from ‘Aida’, all arr. by Chris- 
topher O’Hare. (Kay) 

‘Da Sleepin’ Man’, by Robert W. Gibb; 
‘Georgian Boat Song’, to text by Thomas 
Moore, by Adolph M. Foerster; ‘The 
Campbells Are Comin’’, Scottish folk song, 
‘I Saw Three Ships’, traditional English 
carol to a Helston Furry dance tune, 
‘When from My Love I looked for Love’, 
by John Bartlett, arr. by Don Malin; ‘My 
Bonnie Lass, She Smileth’, by Joseph Bot- 
tomley, arr. by Gladys Pitcher. (Birch- 
ard) F. 


@_— Music Received — ® 
Operettas 


*Far-away Friends’, utilizing toy crchestra, by 
J. Lilian Vandevere. (Birchard) 

‘Morn, Noon and Night’, based on music by 
Schubert and Schumann, arr. by J. Michac! 
Diack. (Paterson) 

‘The Golden Cockerel’ (‘Le Coq d’Or’), by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, adapted as 3-act operetta for 
juvenile voices by Lois Von Haupt (Elkan- 


Vogel). 
Piano (Educational) 


‘Squads Right’, by Helen Travis Weston; ‘The 
Cuckoo Clock’, by G. A. Grant-Schaefer; ‘Chas 


ing Echoes’, by Hester L. Dunn; ‘Cotton Fluff’, 
by Olive Smith; ‘Story by the Camp Fire’, by 
Alice K. Wroten; ‘Christmas Eve Medley’, bv 


Harold C. Cobb; ‘March of the Boy Scouts’ (4 
hands) by N. Lonise Wright. (Summy) 
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‘Gétterdimmerung’ Enters the Repertoire 
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but since the latter was indisposed, Miss 
Castagna offered to take her role and Rose 
Bampton, who has recently essayed high 
soprano parts with success in Europe, was 
heard as Laura, the role of her Metro- 
politan debut. Her high tones were ef- 
fective, brilliant and easily projected. 
Miss Castagna gave an entirely sym- 
pathetic performance as the blind mother, 
and her aria ‘Voce di donna’ was an ex- 
quisite bit of vocalism. Giovanni Martinelli, 
in superb voice as Enzo, received a pro- 
longed ovation at the end of ‘Cielo e mar’. 
Carlo Morelli was Barnaba, and Virgilio 
Lazzari, the Doge; with Wilfred Engel- 
man, Giordano Paltrinieri, Louis D’Angelo 
and Arnold Gabor as supporting characters. 
Ettore Panizza conducted. P. 


A Benefit ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 


‘Tristan und Isolde’ was given at a 
special matinee on the afternoon of Feb. 
25, for the benefit of the Free Milk Fund 
for Babies. The cast was the same as at 
previous performances. Kirsten Flagstad 
sang Isolde; Lauritz Melchoir, Tristan; 
Karin Branzell, Brangane ; Eduard Habich, 
Kurvenal; and Ludwig Hofmann, King 
Marke. The lesser roles were assumed by 
Arnold Gabor, Hans Clemens, James 
Wolfe and Karl Laufkétter. Artur Bodan- 
zky conducted. N. 


Cigna Again as Aida 


The repetition of ‘Aida’ on the evening 
of Feb. 26 again brought to the title role 
the revealing voice and fine impersonation 
§ Gina Cigna, who made her debut with 
the company only a few weeks ago as 
the fateful Ethiopian slave girl. The re- 
mainder of what may be termed an all- 
star cast brought once more Bruna Cas- 
tagna as Amneris, Giovanni Martinelli as 
Radames, Lawrence Tibbett as Amonasro, 
and Norman Cordon and Ezio Pinza as the 
king and the high priest, respectively. Et- 
tore Panizza again conducted. All of the 
principals and the conductor received vir- 
tual ovations from the crowded house. 


Lily Pons Returns to ‘Lucia’ 


Donizetti’s tunespun ‘Lucia di Lammer- 
moor’ on Feb. 27 was marked by the 
return of Lily Pons to the role of her 
debut and by the advent of a new Sir 
Henry Ashton in John Brownlee, whose 
second appearance this was at the Metro- 
politan. Others engaged were Frederick 
Tagel as Edgardo, Ezio Pinza as Raimondo, 
Thelma Votipka as Alisa, Nicholas Massue 
as Arturo and Angelo Bada as Normanno. 
Gennaro Papi conducted. Miss Pons was 
in good voice and met circumspectly the 
coloratura exactions of her music. In the 
‘Mad Scene’ her notes in alt brought on 
protracted demonstrations of approval and 
with the other principals she was called 
many times before the curtain. Mr. Jagel 
sang with his customarv surety and warmth 
and Mr. Pinza gave dignity and sonority 


to the less important affairs of the gray- 
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René Maison as Lohengrin 


beard without whom one of the most cele- 
brated of operatic set numbers would not 
have been a sextet. 

The characterization of Sir Henry by 
Mr. Brownlee was one of unusual skill and 
conviction. Ordinarily only a baritone 
voice, Lucy’s brother became a personage 
and in some respects the dominating one 
on the stage. This Sir Henry had a 
conscience as well as a temper. By many 
small bits of felicitous business, none of 
them obstrusive, the Australian baritone 
kept the character in the consciousness of 
the onlooker, and it was something to sec 
a Sir Henry who in appearance and An 
ing was distinguished. Vocally, he was 
commendable, though his singing was not 
always of a volume or brilliance to match 
the effect of his acting. 


Paul Althouse Essays Role of Siegmund 
in ‘Walkiire’ 


‘Die Walkiire’ received its sixth perform- 
ance of the season on the evening of Feb 
27 at the Metropolitan Opera House as 
the second event in the evening ‘Ring’ cvcle 
The performance was notable in that Paul 
Althouse for the first time this season sang 
the role of Siegmund. His characteriza 
tion was just, his voice expressive. Note- 
worthy, too, musically and histrionically 
were the performances of Lotte Lehmann as 
Sieglinde, Gertrud Riinger as Brinnhilde 
Kathryn Meisle as Fricka, Ludwie Hof- 
mann as Wotan, and Emanuel List as 
Hunding. Artur Bodanzky conducted. The 
audience, of capacity size, was markedh 
appreciative. S 


Excerpt from ‘Barber of Seville’ 
at Sunday Night Concert 


The second act of ‘The Barber of Se- 
ville’ was the feature of the Sunday Night 
Concert on Feb. 28, given with costumes 
and setting. The cast included Stella An- 
dreva as Rosina; Thelma Votipka as 
Berta; Mario Chamlee as Lindoro: Tohn 
Brownlee as Figaro: Virgilio Lazzari as 
Basilio; Pompilio Malatesta as Bartolo. and 
Giordano Paltrinieri as An Official. The 
American Ballet offered ‘The Bat’ and the 
remainder of the program was presented 
by Natalie Bodanya, Irene Tessmer and 
Elisabeth Rethberg, sopranos: Karin Bran- 
zell and Helen Otheim, contraltos: Paul 


Jagel and Sydney Rayner, tenors; 
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Althouse, Joseph Bentonelli, Frederick 
Julius 
Huehn, baritone, and Ezio Pinza, bass. Wil- 
fred Pelletier and Pietro Cimara conducted 
N. 


the orchestra. 


Cigna Sings Farewell as Norma 
The secomd and firal ‘Norma’. 


serving 





Lily Pons as Lucia 


as a farewell vehicle for Gina Cigna, was 
given on the evening of March 1. The 
Italian prima donna repeated the triumph 
she had achieved im her former appearance 
in the role and roused a capacity audience 
to extraordmary enthusiasm. Giovanni 
Martinelli, omce more the Pollione, sang 
his best and Ezio Pinza was again an ef- 
fective Oroveso Bruna Castagna sang 
Adalgisa with imposing plenitude of tone 
and Thelma Votipka and Giordano Pal- 
trinieri were creditable in the lesser roles 
Ettore Panizza conducted. 


Seasen’s First ‘Gétterdimmerung’ 


The season's first ‘Gdtterdammerung’ 
was given at 2 special matinee, part of the 
Wagner cycle, on March 2. A capacity au- 


2: 


dience, occupying every seat and filling 
every bit of standing space, listened with 
breathless reverence to the uncut score 
from ome o'clock until nearly five-thirty. 


In the main, this was one of the most 
tremendous expositions New York has ever 
heard of Wagmner’s mighty climax to his 
all-embracing drama of human and divine 
emotions. The principal roles were in the 
hands of great artists, several of them as 
eminent, perhaps. as any who have sung 
the work im this theatre where it was un- 
folded before the American public for the 
first time, though im a truncated version. on 


Tan. 25. 1888 with Lehmann as Briinn- 
hilde, Niemann as Siegfried. and Anton 
Seidl conducting 


The cast of the present performance in- 
cluded Kirsten Flagstad as Briinnhilde, 
singing the first of three difficult Wagner- 
ian roles on three consecutive days : Lauritz 
Melchior as Siegfried: Friedrich Schorr. 
Gunther: Ludwie Hofmann, Hagen: 
Eduard Habich. Alberich: Dorothee Man- 
ski, Gutrume: Karin Branzell, Waltraute: 
Stella Andreva. Woeglinde: Irra Petina. 
Wellgunde: Doris Doe. Flosshilde: Three 
Norns: Mmes. Doe. Petina and Manski: 
Two Men. Max Altglass and Arnold 
Gabor. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 

Mme. Flagstad was in superb voice. She 
omitted the Hieh C on the third “Heil!” 
in the farewell at the end of the first 
scene, but durime the remainder of the 
performance, it was a golden trumpet that 
rang forth She reached her climax in 
the oath on the spear-poimt and the ensuing 
trio. The reviewer. who has heard all the 
Briinnhilde’s includine and since Nordica 
ae nothing like it for sheer vocal 
g rv 

In Mr. Melchior, she found a fittine com 
nanion. Certainly no tenor since de Reszke 
has projected Siegfried’s music with the 
flowing wocal line. almost like those in a 
Verdi opera. as did Mr. Melchior. The 
narrative im the third act was an exquisite 








Kathryn Meisle as Fricka 


piece of singing. Dramatically, he left 
nothing to be desired. 

Mr. Hofmann’s Hagen grows in stature. 
He has built up the dramatic aspect of the 
role in a consistent and scholarly manner. 
It is not yet the cosmic figure of evil that 
it has been in other hands, but it is a fine 
and consistent piece of dramatic singing and 
it took its place worthily with the two 
principal ones. Miss Branzell’s Waltraute 
was well sung and her difficult scene was 
highly effective dramatically. Miss Man- 
ski’s Gutrune was good if not supreme and 
she made the restoration of usually omitted 
portions of her part seem well worth while. 
The singing of the Norns and of the Rhein 
daughters was scarcely up to the level of 
that of the rest of the cast. 

A word must be said for the magnificent 


(Continued on page 29) 
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ing, and the Hofmann Berceuse, while the 
de Falla dance appropriately had more fire 
than anything else on the program. The 
octave passages in the Rhapsody were 
negotiated with noteworthy speed and ease 
but without brilliance or climactic sweep. 

Indeed, it would seem that at present 
technical fluency is the young pianist’s main 
preoccupation for at no time did her play- 
ing convey the impression that the mmsic 
meant anything vital to her or evoked any 
temperamental response in her. Fortunately, 
in the normal order of things she has ample 
time in which to round out her musical 
development. 


Tessa Bloom in Debut Recital 


A young American 
pianist, pupil of To- 
bias Matthay and 
protegée of Myra 
Hess, made her New 
York debut in a re- 
cital in the Town 
Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 22. She be- 
gan her program 
with Mozart’s So- 
nata in C (K. 330), 
and was not long m 
revealing a sense of 
style as well as in- 
herent musicianship. 
Her playing had 
strength, grace, and 
technical agility to 
recommend it. She is not addicted to 
spurious display, but plays quite evidently 
for music’s, and not self’s sake. 

In Beethoven’s Sonata in E Flat, Op. 31, 
No. 3, she established much of the con- 
trasting sweep and grandeur of the work, 
and if command of color was somewhat 
limited in this performance, there was am- 
ple spirit and warmth in her interpretation 
To complete a program that made no con- 
cessions to mediocrity and was in all re- 
spects devoted to good music and the sin- 
cere interpretation of it, Miss Bloom added 
3rahms’s Sonata in F Minor, Op. 5, and 
Ravel’s Sonatine. The audience was of 
good size and applausive disposition. P 


Karl Ulrich Schnabel in First 
Town Hall Recital 


Karl Ulrich Schnabel, pianist, who has 
been heard at the Town Hall as assisting 
artist on several of the New Friends of 
Music programs, gave his first recital in 
the same auditorium on the evening of 
Feb. 23. 

He began his program with Bach’s Ca- 
priccio in B Flat, ‘on the departure of a 
beloved brother’, followed by Beethoven's 
fifteen variations and fugue in E Flat, on 





Tessa Bloom 
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a theme from the “Erosa’ Symphony, and 
Schumann's “Kinderscemen’, Op. 15. It was 
in the last-named that Mr. Schnabel was 
at his happoest, for be discovered more 
poetry and color m these fragile imaginings 
or remembramoes, tham im exther Beethoven 
or Bach. They were played with appro- 
priate sentmment and 2 towch micely scaled 
down from the foregomg more demandmg 
works. 

In the Beethowem Variations his scale 
passages were mot 2s clear or imcisive as 
they might hawe beem and his range of 
dynamics was somewhat limited The 
Bach Capriccio, however, was givem an 
adequate performance, amd three works by 
Mendelssohn and fomr paeces from Liszt’s 
Amnées de P@erimage” comchuied the pro. 
gTam. P. 


Henriette Michelsen Plays Paginini- 
Brahms Variatiens 


Henriette Michelson, pianist. Town Hall, 
Feb. 26, evening - 


Fantasma mm C Major .. Handel! 
Polonaise mm E Pint Minor W. PF. Bach 
Sonata im E Pint Major (Cotta 17)....Haydn 


Two Prelades and Figues from “The Welil- 
C Major 


Tempered Chawicherd”’, Book 2: C and 
F Sharp Mime. apnea Bach 
Valses fram Op. 77 amd Op. %......-- Schubert 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini, Op. 35, 
Books 1 and 2.. niiihinaiiadad Brahms 


Four Preludes: “Dumseuxes de Deiphes’; “Le 
vent dems le gileme’; “La fille aux cheveux 


de lin’; “La sérémndic imtervompue’.. Debussy 
‘The Cat amd the Morse’ Aaron Copland 
Jeux d'cun” Ravel 


Miss Michelsom, who - beem 2 regular 
recitalist of the past few seasoms, probably 
achieved with thes program the distinction 
of bemg the first women pianist to place 
the Paganmi-Brabms Varmtions im their 
entirety on a program here. Women play- 
ers are probably mot mecessarily deterred 
from wndertakimg them alome because of 
the difhoulties m which they abound, as 
these difhoultnes mm themselves are mo more 
formidable for wommem tham for men, given 
equally adjustable hamds, bet with the 
sum total of these problems, the work de- 
mands a measure of physical endurance 
more commonly met with m the more 
rugged sex 

Possessed, as she is, of a very consider 
able technical facility, Miss Michelson, by 
dint of employmeg dxcreet tempi, gave a 
very creditable performance of the work 
in so far as the purely mechamical aspects 
were comocermed. As tihese aspects, how- 
ever, Quite comprehensibly still absorb most 
of her attention she was mot free to cap- 
ture and poublish the strictly musical es- 
sence of the differemt vwariatioms im a very 
convincing manner. The compositions of 
the first growp were played with commend- 
able clarity and structural comsciousness 
and with plenty of witality, albeit, at the 
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same time, too frequently with forced so- 
norities. The Haydn sonata, with all its 
clean articulation in the florid writing, was 
conceived on so Lisztian a scale as to for- 
feit much of its naive charm. 

In the final group the pianist seemed to 
relax more and her tone correspondingly 
took on a more ingratiating quality and 
more sensitiveness to color. The result was 
that the Debussy pieces were played with 
a tonal plasticity and atmosphere scarcely 
adumbrated in the earlier part of the pro- 
gram and an admirable performance of the 
‘Jeux deau’, following a very spirited and 
descriptive delineation of Copland’s little 
musical pleasantry, formed the climax of 
the recital. There was much well-deserved 
applause and extra numbers were asked 
and granted at the end. ; 


Much-Revised Brahms Quartet Heard 
at New Friends Concert 


New Friends of Music. Participating 
artists: Hortense Monath, piano; Simeon 
Bellison, clarinet; Nicholas Moldovan, 
viola ; the Pro-Arte String Quartet. Town 
Hall, Feb. 28, evening: 


Brahms Program 
Oy C Minor, for piano and strings, 


Sonata in F Minor, for clarinet and piano, 
Op. 120, No. 1 
Quintet in G, for two violins, 
and ‘cello, Op. 111 
The opening work on this program is 
one with a long and curious history. Writ- 
ten when Brahms was a young man, it 
was revised many times during the com- 
poser’s maturity, and 
emerged as a cur- 
ious hybrid to per- 
plex Brahmsians. 
The quartet, consist- 
ing of Miss Monath; 
Alphonse Onnou, vi- 


two violas, 


olin; Germain Pre- 
vost, viola; and 
Robert Maas, ’cello, 


did full justice to 
the work, giving an 
especially moving 
performance of the 
lovely second move- 
ment. 

Just as commend- 
able was the collab- 
oration of Miss Monath and Mr. Bellison 
in the Clarinet Sonata, which resulted in 
a performance notable for sincerity and 
musicianship, for excellence of phrasing 
and dynamics. Then came the concluding 
work on this thirteenth program of the 
current season offered by the New Friends 
—the magnificent Quintet in G, excellent- 
ly performed by the Pro Arte Quartet 
with the assistance of Mr. — 





Hortense Monath 


Palestinian Benefit in Honor 
of Gabrilowitsch 


The second musical event of the week in 
memory of Ossip Gabrilowitsch took the 
form of a benefit concert in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 24 under the aus- 
pieces of Mailamm, the American Pales- 
tine Music Association, of which Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch had been honorary president 
for some time. The proceeds will go to 
plant a grove of trees in Palestine in honor 
of the dead pianist. Similar concerts will 
be given in other American cities. 

The participating artists were Albert 
Spalding, violinist; Harold Bauer, pianist ; 
Emanuel List, bass of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and Lea Karina, soprano, who were 
accompanied variously at the piano by 
André Benoist, Fritz Kitzinger and Edwin 
McArthur. 

Together, Mr. Spalding and Mr. Bauer 
gave a highly revealing, emotional, yet un- 
sentimental performance of the Franck So- 
nata, in addition to a group of solos in- 
dividually. A group of Lieder by Schu- 
bert and Schumann was sonorously in- 
toned by Mr. List, and Miss Karina sang 
a group of songs which included two from 
the pen of Mr. Gabrilowitsch, his settings 
of Heine’s ‘ Wasserfahrt’ and Goethe’ 
‘Near to Thee’. Several encores were re- 
warded in response to voluminous aap. 


Andres Segovia in Second Recital 


Andres Segovia, Spanish guitarist, gave 
his second and last recital of the season in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 28, 


adaptable to the guitar, and music in- 
spired by Andalusian themes. The Bach 
Chaconne again aroused admiration for 
that artistry, both technical and interpreta- 
tive, which is Mr. Segovia’s sound claim 
upon the continued affection of his hearers. 

Variations and a fugue by the Mexican 
composer, Manuel Ponce; Manuel Llobe’s 
arrangement of popular Catalonian folk- 
tunes, given here for the first time, and 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s ‘Capriccio Diabolico , 
were realized with many subtle effects of 
color and shading. Turina, Granados, and 
Albeniz, were also represented on the pro- 
gram, and to this typically Spanish music, 
the guitarist brought a wealth of color and 
nuance, seemingly divining the composer’s 
intention in each instance, with that rare 
ability and self-effacing artistry that 
searches out the essence of the most di- 
verse works. The audience was of the 
capacity proportion that inevitably attends 
any recital by Mr. Segovia, and was 
equally demonstrative. He was recalled to 
the platform time and again, and responded 
with numerous encores. 


Anna Grossman in Annual Recital 


Anna Grossman, young New York pian- 
ist, was heard in her third annual recital 
in Town Hall on the evening of March 2 
by a cordial if not a large audience. Ven- 
turing no further into the modern idiom 
than Ravel’s Sonatine, Miss Grossman 
elected to play tried and true examples 
from Bach, Beethoven and Chopin. Of 
Bach there was the Toccata in E Minor 
and the Fifth English Suite; of Beetho- 
ven, the Sonata in A, Op. 101, and of 
Chopin, the second Ballade and four 
Etudes. 

Well schooled, technically, and possessed 
of good tonal control when it is not ex- 
ercised with too heavy a hand, Miss Gross- 
man made a better showing as an executant 
than an interpreter. Her conceptions of 
the Bach and Beethoven works were for 
the most part of a conventional order. 
The same was true of the Chopin, except 
for the Ballade which displayed a greater 
warmth on the part of the performer than 
anything else on the list. E. 


Creighton Allen Begins Series of 
Piano Recitals 


Creighton Allen, pianist, gave the first 
of a series of three piano recitals in Stein- 
way Hall on the evening of Feb. 19, of- 
fering a program whose major works were 
Beethoven’s ‘Sonata Pathétique’ and Mac- 
Dowell’s ‘Sonata Tragica’. There were 
also pieces by Griffes, de Falla, and Liszt. 
Mr. Allen’s playing is well known to New 
York concert goers, and on this occasion 
he amply sustained the artistic level of 
other seasons. N. 


Jayne Rullman Presents Harp Program 


Jayne Rullman, a young harpist of come- 
ly appearance and obvious ability, gave a 
recital of works for her instrument and 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Symphony under Stock Gives 
Premiere of Work by 
Dr. Albert Noelte 


CHICAGO, March & 
A new work by Dr. Albert Noelte and 
the first local appearance of Gaspar 
Cassado, cellist, distinguished the con- 
certs on Feb. 18 and 19 conducted 
Dr. Stock. The program: 


Symphony No. 1 in B Fiat Schumann 
Four Symphonic ‘Impressions’ Noelte 
(First Performance) 

Concerto for ‘cello in D — Haydn 
Mr. Cassadé 
Te. WOE 1. <ccaswsondeaus - Ravel 


Without any concession to public 
taste, Dr. Noelte’s Four Symphonix 
‘Impressions’ deeply stirred an audience 
that recalled him to the platform repeat- 
edly with enthusiastic applause. The 
success was richly deserved for the 
composer—a member of the faculty oi 
Northwestern University and one of the 
most erudite and gifted members of the 
local music colony—has penned a work 
of a depth and mastery far removec 
from the average contemporary output 
It is music derived from personal ex- 
perience, sublimated into musical ex- 
pression with rare discrimination and 
remarkable technical mastery. Dr 
Noelte’s works have been widely heard 
abroad and merit much greater recogm- 
tion than they have yet received im this 
country. 

Mr. Cassado stepped at once mo the 
niche reserved for the most gutted 
contemporary artists. His playing 
the Haydn concerto was eloquent, 
peccable and immediately persuasive 
He was forced to add an encore im the 
middle of the concert Mr. Stock’s 
revival of Schumann’s 
phony was particularly enjoyable 


‘Spring’ Sym 


Claire Dux Sings Mozart and Strauss 


Claire Dux, appearing as soloist 
the Chicago Symphony concerts at the 
Tuesday matinee on Feb. 23, and the 
Thursday-Friday series on Feb. 25 and 
26, evoked a demonstration 
chestra and audience for her 
singing of music by Mozart 
and Mahler. Mr. Stock conducted the 
following program at the 


Irom oOr- 
finished 


>trauss 


matinee 


Feb. 23: 

‘Jupiter’ Symphony Mozart 
Aria, ‘Dove Sono’ from “The Marriage oi 
Figaro’ Mozart 

Mme. Dux 
‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’ Strauss 
‘Freundliche Vision’; ‘Standchen’; “Morgen 
Strauss 

Mme. Dux 
Finale from ‘Feuersnot’ Strauss 


The spontaneous tribute which or- 
chestra and audience paid Mme. Dux m 
rising after her exquisite singing of the 
Strauss songs was not only recognition 
of her splendid vocal art but evidence of 
the affection and regard in which she is 
held by her fellow townsmen. She is 
indeed a Mozart singer par excellence 
with the purity of tone, perfection of 
phrasing and freshness of spirit that 
this description implies. Equally fine is 
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CHICAGO HEARS NEW AMERICAN COMPOSITION 


the umcloyimg sentiment which she 
bromgitt to the Strauss songs, divining 
therr substamce without exaggeration 
and revealimg their beauty with sim- 
placity ; 
Mr. Stock’s comtributioms were of a 
similar high order. His reading of 
arathmstra” has lomg been remarkable 
for its breadth amd mtemsity. At the 
pole, Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ was a 


Oppose 


—_— 

finely chiseled amd admirable exposition. 
A similar stamdard of performance 

was Obserwed at the comcerts of Feb. 


2 amd 2h The program. 


Overture t “The Magic Flute ...Mozart 
Arian, “Per questa bella mano’ (Kéchel 612) 
Mozart 


Deuitie base ebbligata by V. Jiskra) 
Mme Dux 


Syngitury Ma. 4 im G ‘ Mahler 
Sagranm sala by Mme. Dux) 
Avintie’s Monologue, from ‘Ariadne auf 


News .....Strauss 
Mme Dux 


Wake them “Der Bosenkavalier Strauss 


of the little 
n wart comeert aria (it was only 
hed im 19129), served as an ex- 
wehncle The combination of 
bass amd sopramo is perhaps not 
the most felicitous, but it brought mo- 
mentarily mito the limelight one of the 
wchestra2"s most valuable members, 
Vahw Joka The difficulties of 
iadme’s momologue were of as slight 


Mime ~mx’s exiumation 








1 to Mme. Dux as was the pliable 
me of Mozart, permitting the real 
beauty of the music to stand unclouded. 
It as a kate date to argue the validity 
¢ Mabller’s music, however difficult it 
ay be to accey t certaim portions of the 
Fou Symphomy. At least it may be 
said that the performamce was faithful 
to the commposer’s last written intention, 
and that Moe Dux made all that was 
possible of the last movement’s solo. 
ALBERT GOLDBERG 





BLIND PIANIST HEARD 
IN GRIEG CONCERTO 


Templeten Is Seleist in Detroit 
Under Kelar—Enesco Fills 
Triple Capacity 





Der March 5—Alec Templeton, 

1 Brutush must, drew one of the 
upest amdiemces Orchestra Hall has 
had this seasom. It was a special con- 
tt by the Detrost Symphony on Feb 

3 Mr. Templetom accon plished the 
marveloms feat playing ~“ Grieg 
A Minor, Op. 16, with 





He made his 
ham-lime of accuracy. 


conducting 


garters yee vem | tine 


After the comcerto, Mr. Templeton 
me im arm im arm with Mr. Kolar, 
who ammouwnced that the pianist would 
mprownse. He took five notes called 
trom the amiiemce amd out of that 
Datterm wowe remarkably clever im- 
prompts im the style of Bach, Mozart, 
] | Strauss. The first 
t the comcert meluded Tchaikov- 
sky's Fourth Symphony and Rimsky- 
Korsaluoiif’s erture, “A Night in May’. 
Georges Emesco came to Orchestra 
Hall om Feb. 18 m@ the eleventh concert 
as 3 st. comdimctor, amd composer 
Mr. Kolar comducted while he per- 
i | + Violim Concerto 
umd emotion. Other- 
romducted the entire 





Gluck’s 
ufter the inter- 


Prop rar He pened with 


J ‘4 GIS aria 

mission Came two excerpts from the 
pera “De ie Matern Citire,” by Nonna 
Ottesc Emesco’s owm Symphony in 
E Fiat, comchaded the program. 


- 
~ 


UTH GC 


BroTMAN 





American Conservatory in Chicago 


Schedules Three Summer Sessions 


Heniot Levy, Piano 


CHICAGO, March 6&. 

HE American Conservatory of 

Music with a list of eminent pedago- 
gues that includes many teachers, lec- 
turers and recitalists, announces its 
curriculum for the summer of 1937. The 
Conservatory has arranged three con- 
secutive sessions of six weeks each, the 
first to begin on May 16, the second, or 
principal session, to extend from June 
27 to Aug. 7, and the third, from Aug. 
8 to Sept. 18. 

Many free and partial scholarships 
will be awarded in examinations to take 
place on June 24 and 25 immediately 
preceding the opening of the summer 
session. Under the direction of John 
R. Hattstaedt, president, and Charles J. 
Haake, educational director, the facili- 
ties of the conservatory will be expanded 
and new courses offered this year. 

The vocal department will include Theo- 
dore Harrison, Dudley Buck, Charles La 
Berge, Elaine De Sellem, and John C. Wil- 
cox; in the piano department, Heniot Levy, 
Rudolph Reuter, Allen Spencer, Edward 
Collins, Kurt Waniek, Louise Robyn, 
Tomford Harris, Earl Blair, Mable Os 
mer, Jeanne Boyd, and others, who will 
be available for private lessons and to con- 
duct teachers’ repertoire classes. The vio- 
lin department will include Mischa Mischa- 
koff, Herbert Butler and Scott Willitts; 
in organ, Frank Van Dusen and Edward 
Eigenschenk; in ‘cello, Hans Hess and 





Voice 


Theodore Harrison, 


Carl Brueckner, and Margaret 
in the harp department. 

One of the features of the summer ses 
sion will be the normal class in children’s 
musical training under Louise Robyn. 
These classes will meet daily for ten days 
commencing July 6. 

The public school music department will 
offer most intensive courses, especially 
during the major summer session. The in 
structors include R. Lee Osburn, Ann 
Trimingham, Henry Sopkin and Edna B 
Wilder. 

Intensive courses in class piano methods 
for public schools (Oxford Piano Course) 
are to be given by Gail Martin Haake and 
assistants. The Oxford Course is used in 
the public schools of Chicago, Cleveland, 
New York and other principal cities. A 
series of normal lectures on piano pedagogy 
and musical history will be given. Courses 
in harmony, counterpoint, composition and 
orchestration are being offered by John 
Palmer, Leo Sowerby, Jeanne Soyd, 
Stella Roberts, and others. 

Dramatic art courses, directed by Louise 
K. Willhour and Esther Sachs, will lead 
to certificates and diplomas. 

The organists, Mr. Van Dusen and Mr 
Eigenschenk, are available for private les 
sons, and special courses in church and 
concert organ will be given by Mr. Van 
Dusen and other teachers. 


Sweeney 


A series of public recitals to be given 
by members of the faculty and artist pupils 
at Kimball Hall, has been announced for 
the summer. 
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transcriptions m Stem 
evening of March 
Rameau and Bach, 
transcribed by the arts 
tore De Stefano, began the program = A 
Concerto im B Flat by Handel tasscribed 
by Grandjany was the most pretestiien: 
work, excellently played Foam work 
Tourmer followed, all m vwarrm@e mood: 
An Introduction and Allegro by Ravel wes 
well given and a fmal group by Hasse? 


S teacher, 
- 


mans, Mr. De Stefano and Seleedo were 
effective. Imelda B. Georges wes at th 
piano for the Ravel work 

b" 


Jacqueline Salomons Heard m Recital 





Jacqueline Salomons, wolest, Eden 
McArthur, accompanst. Town Hall Mar 
3, evening 

Le Tombear a Lewis 

Chaconne, for im alone Bact 

Sonata Rare 

‘Nigun’” Bint 

‘Minstrels Deets 

Romance Dass Miiom 

Valse Tzigane NMasche Leni 

‘Andalouse chm Mua 

Nocturne et Tarantelie Src 

As at her appearances here m@ prevoous: 
seasons, the young French wolmst ds 
played in all her playmeg 2 rehoemect 
taste and a sense of proportom mome te 





m int COMSTt stage 
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brilliamee that gave it a truly climactic 
eitect 

As for the Debussy ‘Minstrels’, the 
whimsical humor of the composition was 
mot wery subtly conveyed, while neither the 
bamal Romance of Milhaud or waltz of 
Levitzki, though played with great gusto, 
was worthy of the gifted young artist’s 
efforts. Edwim McArthur’s co-operation 
was motable more for his usual techni- 
cal address than for significant —. 


Jarna Paull Gives Debut Recital 
im the Town Hall 


jJarna Paull, so- 
prano, who sang 
small roles in the 
Metropolitan’s spring 
season last year, 
made her bow as a 
recital artist in the 
Town Hall on the 
afternoon of March 
lL, with  Celius 
Dougherty at the 
piano. 

For so young a 
singer, Miss Paull 
presented a program 
that might have 
given pause to a sea- 
somed artist. That she succeded in pro- 
ectimg much of it with charm and musi- 
anmship seems to give promise of bigger 
mmgs to come. 

The first group was by Schubert, Schu- 
samm amd Brahms. ‘Die Junge Nonne’ 
seemed a somewhat trying work to open 


Jarna Paull 








srewen and ae pone 2 program, but it was well sung. “Botschaft’ 
ewe the Lech mch closed the group was, perhaps, the 
=ent- te Soll com est. “La Chevelure’ began the second 
cal swmiieamce mm STOUR two songs of Ravel followed. 
» » cinenie spught’s “Nebbie’ was the high point of 
Se wate of Gen ms section. Works by Wolf, Strauss, 
ae ooatie in ech amd Marx and songs in English, by 
é wae o Arensky, Harris, and 
sor Me McAste: Un Bel Di from ‘Madama 
ann onl he in Italian, completed th« 
ope inte pm ae Miss Paull’s voice is a fine one with 
Jacqueline Salomons a — > wwe great wariety of color. Her diction, as be- 
ee - i. ool pti mes 2 poptl of Florence Easton, was ex- 
ai aii: aul wile te mem ent im all her languages. Her stage man 
ast ang aucoority anc AT. a2 aE s sim . nd * s . di idual charm 
ae i a = : mpie and Has an mdivi 
ee ee cther experience will undoubtedly sup 
ing Citan anc an acmuranis mia >= i ofl 
rote : present lacks H 
rmance th LaCcime Wore s 
But the greater freed 7m wih wax se 
appraache the on in ns dern commesttions iviemme Butler, and Kenyon Congdon 
and the more varied palette of color sie Give Joint Program 
brought to them showed where Miss Sal wienme Butler, dancer, and Kenyon 
mons 18 aS yel most scour = oo mgdom, baritone, gave a joint program 
Thus the Ravel somata, with @s realist the Town Hall on the evening of Feb 
ally presented “Blues’, found a ready sym x George Morgan accompanied Mr 
pathetic respoms eT e ‘Neo’ of egdom and a string orchestra provided 
Bloch was played with suavity of strie and musac for the dances and played a number 
communicative conviction, and wath the — items m addition. 
Szymanowski Nocturne mvested with Miss Butler's dancing is familiar to the 
noteworthy poetic fercling and lovely tom New York concert platform. On this oc 
atmosphere, she reached ber baghest art- zsiom she omce more proved her original 
istic achievement of the evemmg, wish 4 & choreographic arrangement. One 
the Tarantelle went of with 2 dash am tem. “Metromome’, danced to the second 
* J 
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movement of Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 
phony, was an interesting novelty. Mr. 
Congdon sang with good tone and inter- 
pretative ability a group of Irish songs, 
one of Schubert Lieder, Bantok’s ‘Jeste: 
Songs’ and works by Poldowski and Ravel 


Douglas M. Johnson, Pianist, Makes 


New York Debut 


Sponsored by the New York Madrigal 
Society, Douglas Johnson, pianist, made 
his New York debut in Steinway Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 24. The program in- 
cluded D’Albert’s transcription of Bach’s 
D Major Prelude and Fugue; Beethoven’s 
Diabelli Variations; a group by Chopin 
and one by Albeniz, Debussy and Liszt. Mr. 
Johnson displayed laudable artistic inten- 
tion throughout the program which was 
one of decided difficulty. His personality 
is a definite one and agreeable into the 
bargain. Technically, he is well equipped 
and he has obvious musicianship. Fur- 
ther experience will undoubtedly improve 
the present undeniable ability. D. 


Martha Graham and Her Dancers Give 
Third Recital 


Martha Graham and her dancers took 
over the stage of the Guild Theatre on the 
evening of March 2, and presented the first 
of two recitals there. The occasion also 
marked the third program given by the 
group this season. The first part of the 
program was made up of solo dances by 
Miss Graham, ‘Praeludium’, ‘Sarabande’, 
‘Ekstasis’, ‘Satyric Festival Dance’, and 
‘Frontier’. An interpretation of the suite 
‘Chronicle’, with music by Wallingford 
Riegger, by Miss Graham and the entire 
group of dancers, consumed the second part 
of the evening. Louis Horst directed the 
small orchestra. S 


Schubert Trio Heard 
Concert 


in Barbizon 


The Schubert Trio, Bertha Schultz, vio- 
lin; Constance Veitch, ’cello, and Olga 
Sapio, piano, gave a concert at the Bar- 
bizon on the evening of March 2. The 
program included Mendelssohn’s Op. 49 in 
1) Minor, that by Tchaikovsky in A Minor, 
Op. 50, and Joseph Suk’s Op. 2, in C 
Minor. The work of the organization was 
excellent throughout the three works, the 
Mendelssohn being especially fine, and the 
audience was obviously delighted with its 
playing J 


Orpheus Harp Ensemble Gives Concert 
for Tudor City Forum 


Ihe Orpheus Harp ensemble, a Boston 
organization consisting of Nellie Zimmer, 
Gladys Crockford, Louise Harris, Mabel 
\ustin and Kenneth D. Custance, gave a 
concert in the auditorium of Windsor Tow- 
ers on the evening of March 4. Alice Pa- 
ton, soprano, was assisting artist. The 
ensemble offered works by Rameau, Ravel, 
Oberthur and others. Miss Zimmer played 
‘Le Jardin Mouilleé’ by de la Presle, and 
Miss Crockford and Mr. Custance, a duet 
by Gebhard. Some of Miss Paton’s songs 
were with harp and some with piano ac- 
companiment. They included works by De 
bussy, Mozart, Strauss and others. N. 


CHAYELE GROBER, vocalist. Lazar Weiner, 
accompanist. Adelphi Theatre, Feb. 21, eve- 
ning. Program of Folk Songs, Children’s 
Songs, Workers’ Songs, Oriental- Yemenite 
Scenes and other similar features. 

NICHOLAS, FARLEY, tenor. Youry B1- 
STIN, ‘cellist. Kennedy Freeman, accom- 
panist. American Woman’s Association. 
March 1, evening. Songs largely of light 
character in Italian and English. ‘Cello 
works by Mr. Bilstin, Bach, Valensin and 
Casella. 





Alberti Conducts ‘Samson’ 


Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson et Dalila’ was 
sung at the Central Christian Church on 
the evening of Feb. 3, by the Dramatic 
Oratorio Society, Solon Alberti, general 
director. The soloists were Donald Walter 
and Anne Judson in the title-roles, and 
Homer Robnett, Phillip Crosbie, Lorne 
Grant, Roy Johnston, Ted Everett and 
Bernard Abbati. 


RECKZEH RETURNS 
TO MANNERCHOR 


Resumes Conductorship of 
Indianapolis Group— 
Symphony Heard 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 5.—It was a 
great moment in the life of the Manner- 
chor when Karl Reckzeh again assumed 
the directorship at the second concert of 
the season on March 1. During a period 
of fifteen years he missed but one con- 
cert—this being the first of the season in 
December. The chorus sang in its 
accustomed style, and proved so like- 
able that the audience remained seated 
at the conclusion until several extra 
numbers were sung. On the program 
were ‘Gothentreu’ (H. Wagner), ‘Sea 


Fever’ (John Mansfield), ‘Gebet’ 
(Gluck), ‘Staendchen’ (Haydn), and 
‘Sweet and Low’ (Barnby). All the 


numbers were sung a cappella. Appear- 
ing as guests were Marian Thomas, 
soprano, and Alfred Halliday, baritone, 
who were the winners in the singers’ 
contest held last spring. Miss Thomas 
was accompanied by Frances Wishard 
Mae Engle was at the piano for Mr. 
Halliday. The concert was given in the 
auditorium of the Athenaeum. 


Cellist Plays with Orchestra 


The fourth subscription concert oi 
the Indianapolis Symphony was given 
on Feb. 16, with Gregor Piatigorsky, 
cellist, as soloist. The offerings were 
the ‘Leonore’ Overture, No. 2, Beetho- 
ven; Tchaikovsky’s ‘Capriccio Itali- 
enne’; and two works for strings, the 
Menuet of Boccherini and Schumann’s 
‘Abendlied’; Volkmann’s Symphony No 
1 in D Minor, Op. 44, and Haydn’s 
Concerto in D, Op. 101, which was 
played by Mr. Piatigorsky. He dis- 
played the rich warm tone and facik 
technique of a master ‘cellist. As an en 
core, Bach’s Second ’Cello Sonata was 
given. Ferdinand Schaefer conducted 

José Iturbi, pianist, played before 
large audience at English’s on Feb. 28 
This was his third recital in five years 
His program included the Etudes Sym 
phoniques (Schumann), the C Major 
E Flat Minor Intermezzi and the G 
Minor Rhapsody (Brahms), ‘The Har- 
monious Blacksmith’ (Handel), and 
groups by Chopin, Ravel, Granados and 
de Falla. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for March 10, 1937 


World Premiere of Stravinsky Work 
To Be Presented by American Ballet 


‘The Card Party’, as Well as ‘Le 
Baiser de la Fée’ and ‘Apollon 
Musagéte’, Will Be Staged at 
Metropolitan — Composer to 
Conduct Two Performances 
Late in April 


FEATURE of the all-Stravinsky 
program to be presented by the 
American Ballet at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the evenings of April 
27 and 28 will be the world premiere 
of the composer’s latest work, “The 
Card Party’, which was commissioned 
by, and written for, the American Bal- 
let. The program will also include the 
first American performance of ‘Le 
Baiser de la Fée’ and the first New 
York performance of ‘Apollon Musa- 
géte’. Proceeds of the performances 
will be applied to the scholarship fund 
of the Ballet. 
Stravinsky 
orchestra of 


will himself conduct the 
seventy members of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
He is now conducting the Cleveland 
Orchestra in Artur Rodzinski’s absence, 
after which he goes to the coast to con- 
duct ballet performances of his ‘Pe- 
trouchka’ in Los Angeles, and his 
‘Psalms’ with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony. He will be back in New York 
the first week in April to assume charge 
‘f the musical rehearsals for the Ameri- 
can Ballet perform: neces. George Bal- 
anchine is the artistic director and 
choreographer of the three productions ; 
Edward M. M. Warburg is director of 
the American Ballet 


Based on Poker Game 


‘The Card Party’ is based on a poker 
game. An inveterate poker player, 
Stravinsky has written a ballet danced 
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the strictest rules of the 





The sets and costumes will be 

xy Irene Sharaff, and the leading 

s are as follows: Queen of 
Annabelle Lyon; Queen of 

Leda Anchutina; Queer of 

, Ariel L. ang; Queen of Clubs, 

Hortense Kahrklin; Joker, William 
Dollar; Jack of Hearts, Cha rles Las 
key; King of Hearts, Lew Christensen 
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The following description of “The 
Card Party’ is taken from the libretto 
which Igor Stravinsky conceived to- 
gether with a friend named Malieff: 

“The characters in this ballet are chief 
cards in a game of poker, fought out be- 
tween several players on the green cloth 
of a card-room. At each deal the situation 
is complicated by the endless tricks of the 
perfidious Joker. 

“During the first deal one of the players 
drops out, but the other two remain with 
even ‘straights’. Although one holds the 
Joker, he is unable to upset the balance 
of power. 

“In the second deal the hand that holds 


the Joker is victorious, thanks to four 
\ces who, sweeping all before them, beat 
four Queens. 

“Now comes the third deal. The situa 
tion becomes more and more tense. This 


time it is a question of a struggle between 
three ‘flushes’. Although at first victorious 
over one adversary, the Joker, strutting 
at the head of a sequence of Spades, is 
beaten by a ‘Royal Flush’ in Hearts. This 
puts an end to his nonsense and knavery. 
“From this learn,” 
As once said the worth 
“That thou shouldst 
against wrongdoers. 
Peace, I grant, is all very 
way. 
But what purpose doth it serve 
With enemies who do not keep faith!” 


La Fontaine, 
ever struggle 


well in its 


Inspired by Tchaikovsky 

‘Le Baiser de la Fée’ (‘The Fairy’s 
Kiss’) was written for Ida Rubinstein, 
and presented for the first time at the 
Opera in Paris on Nov. 27, 1928. In 
his autobiography Stravinsky explains 
that two plans for the work were sub- 
mitted by the painter Alexandre Benois, 
who had done some work for Ida Ru- 
binstein. One of the plans was that the 
score should be inspired by the music 
{ Tchaikovsky, of which Stravinsky is 
very fond. Stravinsky welcomed the 
opportunity to pay homage to the earlier 
Russian composer on the thirty-fifth an- 
niversary of Tchaikovsky’s death, the 
date set for the performance. He be 


gan his search for the subject and 
scenario of the ballet in the literature 
of the Nineteenth Century. Among the 


works of Hans Christian Andersen, 
“with whom” (in Stravinsky’s words) 
‘Tchaikovsky had so much in common,” 
he came across a story that struck him 
as being the very thing for the idea he 
wanted to express. The story was “The 
Ice Maiden’. 

Stravinsky s outline of the story he 


made out of the Anderson tale is as 
follows: 
“A fairy imprints her magic kiss on a 


child at birth, and parts it from its mother 
[wenty years later, when the youth has 
attained the very zenith of his good for 


tune, she repeats the fatal kiss, and car 


ries him off to live in supreme happiness 
with her ever afterwards. As my object 
was to commemorate the work of Tchai- 


kovsky, this subject seemed to me to be 
particularly appropriate as an allegory, the 
muse having similarly branded Tchaikov- 
sky with her fatal kiss; and the magic 
imprint has made itself felt in all the mu 
sical creations of this great artist.” 
The characters are: a fairy, a 
man, his fiancée, the mother of the child, 
the spirits attendant upon the fairy, pea- 
sants, musicians, and the companions of 
the fiancée. The full title is “The Kiss 
of the Fairy, Ballet Allegory in Four 
Scenes, inspired by the music of Tchai 
kovsky’ 
‘Apo 
Washi 
Coolidg 
Adolf 
was not 
at the 


young 


given in 
Congress 
1928, with 


was first 
Library of 


April, 


llon Musagéte’ 
ngton at the 

re Festival in 
Bolm’s choreography Stravinsky 
present at that performance, but, 
first Paris production of the work 


in Diaghileff’s Theatre, he conducted. The 
dances, as arranged by George Balanchine, 
the ballet master, followed the classic pat- 
tern. In the composer’s words, “It was 
a complete success, and it was the first 
attempt to revive academic dancing in a 
work actually composed for the purpose.” 
Balanchine will present the work to New 
York with the American Ballet. 


Metropolitan Opera 


(Continued from page 25) 


singing of the male chorus. For sheet 
volume and intensity its performance of 
the great moments given it in the second 
act would be difficult to surpass. Mr. Bo- 
danzky conducted in his best manner and 
infused vigor and a consistent line of 
dramatic intensity throughout the after- 
noon. The lighting was much improved 
in many places, though the incandescent 
ring at the very end seems a dubious addi- 
tion. 

The enthusiasm of the audience reached 
immense heights between the acts and at 
the conclusion, a shouting, cheering mob 
brought the singers back again and again 
for at least fifteen minutes. It might not be 
too much to say that this performance made 
operatic history at the Metropolitan. 

A. H. 

Gertrud Riinger Heard as Ortrud 

Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ was repeated on 
the evening of March 3, with René Maison 
in the title role for the first time this 
season, Kirsten Flagstad as Elsa, and Ger- 
trud Rtinger as Ortrud, a part which she 
essayed for the first time here. Eduard 
Habich was the Telramund, Emanuel List 
the King, and George Cehanovsky, the 
Herald. 

Mme. Ritinger was vocally 
and properly sinister as the 
of Telramund. The music lies 
her voice, and that she made 


prepossessing 
plotting wife 
well for 
much of a 


29 


rewarding role was evinced by the en- 
thusiasm with which she was greeted at 
her curtain calls. 

Mme. Flagstad, who had sung Brinn 
hilde in ‘Gotterdammerung’ the previous 
afternoon, revealed little sense of strain 
and encompassed her music with that 
youthfully fresh voice which seems inex 
haustible. Mr. Maison sang well, if not im 
a superlative manner, but he still 
upon subduing the hapless Telramund 
the first act by an upraised sword, con 
trary to Wagner’s stage directions, and in 
the third, again contrariwise, slays him 
with a blow. 

Mr. Habich’s portrayal was malevolent 
enough, though his voice lacked in powe 
The phrases of the King were richly sune 
by Mr. List and Maurice de Abravanel 
conducted with evident enthusiasm for the 
score. r 
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San Carlo Opera and Recitals Heard 
in Los Angeles 

Los ANGELES, March 5.—The San 
Carlo Opera, sponsored by L. E. Behy- 
mer, gave works from its standard ne 
ertoire to large audiences recently. “Car- 
men’, ‘Jewels of the Madonna’, oar 
fly’, ‘Faust’, ‘Lohengrin’, ‘La Bohéme’, 
‘Traviata’, ‘Rigoletto’, and ‘Pagliacci 
were all performed. Erwin Nyi- 
regyhazi, pianist, gave a recital in 
Trinity Auditorium on Feb. 24 under 
WPA auspices. A quartet, composed 
of Irmalee Campbell, Irene Cross, 
Henry Cantor, and William Goss, with 
Margaret Reynolds at the piano, sang 
operatic excerpts. Homer Grunn, pi- 
anist and composer, and Claire Payne 
soprano, were heard in a program that 
included works by Mr. Grunn, at the 
Ambassador Theatre on Feb. 27 
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BALTIMORE OPERA 


Conservatory Offers Four Re- 
citals — Club Holds 
“Bohemian Night” 


BaLtimore, March 5.—The Baltimore 
Opera Company, Eugene Martinet, 
director, appeared at the Auditorium 
Theatre on Feb. 16 in a performance of 
Verdi’s ‘Otello’. Blizzard weather 
doubtless prevented a larger attendance. 
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PRESENTS ‘OTELLO’ 


However, on the repetition of the opera 
later in the week an enthusiastic and 
sizable audience responded to the work 
of the principals and cast, and found the 
ballet episodes of Michael Nicholoff and 
Alma Loth entertaining. The cast in- 
cludes Betty Hocker, Dorothy Maslin, 
Herbert Newcomb, William Leach, Al- 
bert J. Wood, Carlton Ford, William 
Atwell, Edward S. Wilson, and Joseph 
Peroutka. 

Myra Hess’s reappearance at Cadoa 
Hall under the auspices of the Bach 
Club on Feb. 17 marked one of the out- 
standing musical evenings of the cur- 
rent season. Many encores were added. 

Louis Robert, organist, and George 
Wargo, violist, with Pasquale Tallarico, 
pianist, and Emerson Meyers, accom- 
panist, gave the sixteenth Peabody re- 
cital on Feb. 19. 

The Baltimore Music Club gave a re- 
cital on Feb. 20 at Southern Hotel. In 
the absence of the president, Mrs. C. 
Albert Kuper, Mrs. G. Franklin Onion 
presided over the luncheon which pref- 
aced the recital. George Steiner, vio- 
linist; Sarah Stulman, pianist; Blanche 
Seidman Schkloven, soprano; Garder- 
ner Jencks, pianist, and Margaret Mc- 
Dowell, contralto, contributed to an in- 
teresting program. 


Club Entertains 


The Baltimore Music Club emer- 
tained its guests and members with a 
‘Bohemian Night’ at Southern Hotel on 
Feb. 15. The artists were Sarah Feld- 
man, violin; Elsie Craft, soprano; Anna 
Breit, mezzo-soprano; Louise Criblet, 
Virginia Castelle, Sarah Stulman, and 
George Bolek at the piano, Elizabeth 
Bolek, Naomi Thomas, Lester German, 
and William Chalmers, vocal quartet; 
Richard Goodman, solo pianist, with 
ballet divertissements by members of the 
dance department of the Peabody, 
Esther McDorman, Shirley Silver, Syl- 
via Gelwasser and Hilda Rosenblatt, 
with Rita Baker and Selma Tiefenbrun, 
accompanists ; Bessie Evans, dance coach 
and monologist, adding contrast to the 
program, which terminated with the 
Baltimore Music Club Chorus, Franz 
Bornschein, conductor, with Sarah Stul- 
man at the piano, singing two Born- 
schein arrangements of Lily Strickland 
songs, ‘Southern Moon’ and ‘Dreamin’ 
Time,’ presented with stage and light 
effects. 

Louis Persinger, violinist, with Greg- 
ory Ashman at the piano, gave the 
fifteenth Peabody recital on Feb. 12 be- 
fore an audience which had come to 
welcome the violinist as a newly ap- 
pointed member of the teaching staff 
of the Peabody Conservatory of Music. 

Alexander Sklarevski, pianist, and 
member of the Faculty of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, was the artist 
at the fourteenth Peabody recital on 
Feb. 5. 

William Albaugh, local manager, 
sponsored the appearance of Uday Shan- 
Kar and his Hindu Ballet at the Lyric 
on Feb. 8. 

Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin, 
duo-pianists, made their bow to the local 
public in a supplementary recital at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music on Feb. 
10. 


String Symphony Heard 


The Baltimore String Symphony, 
Hugo Weisgall, conductor, gave its 
second concert of the season in Cadoa 
Hall, presenting several compositions 
new to the local public: an arrangement 
of a Bach Choral by James Winship- 
Lewis, a transcription of the G Minor 
Fugue of Bach by the conductor, and 
a concerto by Alfredo Casella. Julius 


Baker, flute, was the soloist in the B 
Minor Suite of Bach. 


Jacques Cartier appeared on March 
2 under the auspices of the William 
Albaugh Bureau, and delighted a large 
audience in the Auditorium Theatre 
with his ballet-narrative of the life of 
Louis XIV. In twelve descriptive scenes 
the artist presented various characters 
effectively delineated. The musical set- 
ting by Mary Morley added to the in- 
terest of the evening. 

The Pro-Arte String Quartet, Al- 
phonse Onnou and Laurent Halleux, 
violins; Germaine Prevost, viola; and 
Robert Maas, ‘cello, appeared at the 
Peabody Conservatory on Feb. 26, giv- 
ing the seventeenth recital of the current 
series. The quartet held the audience’s 
attention with its exquisite playing of 
Mozart, Brahms, and Debussy. Tone 
quality and dynamic blending, style and 
expression were attributes of the fine 
interpretations. 

Gerard Hekking, ‘cellist, gave a sup- 
plementary recital at the Peabody Con- 
servatory on Feb. 27 before an enthus- 
iastic audience. Howard R. Thatcher 
was the accompanist. 

Mary Hill Doolittle, ‘cellist, with 
Frank Bibb at the piano, gave a recital 
in Cadoa Hall on Feb. 24. The young 
‘cellist disclosed musicianship and tech- 
nical control. Splendid support was 
given by Mr. Bibb. 

The Bach Club added a supplement- 
ary recital to its list on Feb. 23 in 
Cadoa Hall, when it presented the Good- 
man Trio in its first local public ap- 
pearance. The trio consists of Richard 
Goodman, piano; Eunice Shapiro, vio- 
lin; and Leonard Rose, cellist. 

-. <.. 


WINNIPEG HEARS 
VISITING ARTISTS 


University Glee Club Offers 
‘Utopia Limited’ — Vocal, 
Choral Music Heard 
WINNIPEG, March 5.—During recent 
weeks the Women’s Musical Club has 
presented two guest artist programs. 
Rudolph Serkin appeared on Jan. 4 in 
an interesting program which included 
a Mozart group, a Chopin group, a 
Beethoven Sonata, and Reger and De- 
bussy numbers. Trudi Schoop and her 
comic Ballet appeared in two perform- 
ances on Feb. 1, in the Auditorium Con- 
cert Hall. The programs included ‘Frid- 
olin on the Road’, ‘Want Ads’, and 
‘Blond Marie’. The dancers were ac- 
companied by two pianos played by 

Lothar Perl and Paul Schoop. 

On Jan. 18 a local artist program 
was given by a string quartet composed 
of Valborg Leland and Josef Sera, vio- 
linists; Michael Barton, viola; and Isaac 
Mammot, ’cellist. Assisting the quartet 
were Sigrid Olson, soprano, and Anna 
Hovey, pianist. The program included 
quartets by Brahms and John McEwen, 
and the song cycle ‘Woman’s Love and 
Life’, by Schumann. 


Josef Hofmann again delighted Win- 
nipeg audiences with his playing on 
Jan. 4 in the Auditorium under the 
auspices of the Celebrity Concert Series. 
Of particular interest on his program 
were the Chopin numbers and the Schu- 
mann ‘Faschingschwank.’ Under the 
same auspices Jascha Heifetz played on 
Jan. 18 before a large audience which 
filled the Auditorium. 

The program presented by the Wed- 
nesday morning Musicale on Jan. 13 was 
of unusual interest. Prof. Milton Os- 


borne gave an illustrated lecture on 
architecture, and a group of young play- 
ers offered the Schumann Piano Quin- 
tet. The players were Dorothy Good- 
man, piano; Clelio Ratagliatta, violin; 
Edna Henderson, violin; Joseph Korty, 
viola; and Charlotte McConnell, ’cello. 
The next Club program, riven on Jan. 
27 at the Fort Garry Hotel, included 
choral numbers by Vaughan Williams 
and Gustav Holst, conducted by Filmer 
Hubble with Gwenda Davies at the 
piano; the Chausson poem for violin, 
played by Flora Matheson Goulden; and 
piano numbers by Maurine Stewart. 
Mary MoncrieFF 
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a work of real charm, vitality, color, and 
imagination, built up of Spanish rhythms. 
All three works received hearty ap- 
plause ; and so did the lullaby from ‘Capon- 
sacchi’, sung with tenderness and sincerity 
by Miss Jepson. There was no doubt, 
either, that the large audience of children 
enjoyed the wistful charm of Griffes’s tone 
poem and the rhythms of Jacobi’s ‘Indian’ 
Dances. Mr. Schelling contributed descrip- 
tive comments on the music. 


Myra Hess Soloist with the National] 
Orchestral Association 


National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Myra Hess, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 20, afternoon: 

Overture to ‘The Magic Flute’...... Mozart 

Concerto in D Minor (K. 466) Mozart 

Miss Hess 
Overture, ‘Prometheus’ .......... Beethoven 
Concerto, No. 3, in C Minor, Op. 37 
Beethoven 
Miss Hess 


For the second in the National Orches- 
tral Association’s series of Mozart-Bee- 
thoven concerts Myra Hess chose the con- 
certo that is probably the most familiar 
and popular of all of Mozart’s works in 
this form for the piano, and the Beethoven 
concerto that she played at one of her 
first appearances here with orchestra. Both 
works provide congenial material for the 
distinguished Englishwoman’s many-faceted 
pianistic art, and the large audience was 
obviously deeply impressed by her playing 
of them, recalling her again and again after 
each. 

Contrary to the long-established custom 
of playing concertos from memory, which 
she has hitherto followed, Miss Hess chose 
to play from the music, causing some con- 
jecture on the part of the audience. 
Whether, as reported, she did it merely as 
a protest against the time-honored custom, 
on the ground that in this respect a con- 
certo should be treated like chamber music, 
or for some other undisclosed reason, the 
audience soon adjusted itself to the dif- 
ferent convention and was rewarded with 
a richly matured reading of both works. 

Her skill in the cameo-like modelling of 
phrases and her subtle feeling for nuance 
and just balance of tone fit Miss Hess 
peculiarly to be a Mozartean channel. If 
there were a few spots where the orchestra 
and its conductor did not seem to be quite 
at one with her conception of the music, 
they were not serious enough to prejudice 
the effect of the performance as a whole. 
Her tonal singing of the Romance, the sec- 
ond movement of the Mozart, was of 
breath-taking loveliness, and of similar 
lyric beauty was her deeply felt playing of 
the Largo of the Beethoven concerto, fol- 
lowing a reading of the first movement 
notable for noble limning of the thematic 
material and an almost improvisational 
treatment of the cadenza, Beethoven’s own 
In the light of such a lofty approach to the 
music of both works it would have been 
needless cavilling to ask for the employ- 
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ment of a lighter, more dancing touch in 
the closing Rondo of the Beethoven. 

The orchestra’s playing of the ‘Magic 
Flute’ Overture was clean-cut and engag- 
ing and that of the ‘Prometheus’ scarcely 
less commendable. 


National Orchestral Association Gives 
Gabrilowitsch Memorial 


The National Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Frank 


Bishop, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 22, 
evening : 

‘Egmont’ Overture............+..- Beethoven 
Concerto No. 1 in E Minor.......... Chopin 
Mr. Bishop 
Symphony No. 6 ‘Pathetique’. . Tchaikovsky 


This concert was a memorial to Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and also an acknowledge- 
ment of the numerous subscriptions the 
National Orchestral Association has re- 
ceived for its Gabri- 
lowitsch Fund which 
is to take the form of 
a scholarship in the 
Association for 
young musicians. 

All of the elements 
of the performance 
were well suited to 
the occasion. The 
program held one of 
the concertos which 
the late pianist and 
conductor of the De- 
played in his notable 
troit Symphony 
concerto series with the National Orches- 
tral Association two seasons ago just be 
fore his passing; and the overture and 
symphony are reputed to have been among 
his favorite orchestral compositions. The 
program, as a whole, was said to be a du- 
plicate of the last one Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
conducted before he took to his bed. 

In addition, the soloist, Frank Bishop, 
was a sort of protegé of Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
and was at one time director of the Detroit 
Institute of Music. The spirit of Gabrilo- 
witsch, one of the leading musicians as well 
as one of the greatest pianists of our day, 
pervaded the hall. There were reminiscences 
of his refined style and something of his 
recondite pianism in the playing of Mr. 
Bishop, who read the concerto masterfully 
Mr. Barzin and the orchestra provided an 
accompaniment of superior qualities far 
from routine. The particularly appropri 
ate ‘Pathetique’ did not fail of its effect, 
of course, and it was played with much 
feeling for its elegiac melody and inference 
by the student ensemble. As always, the 
orchestra and its guests were rewarded with 
much enthusiastic applause from the large 
audience. R 





Frank Bishop 


Women’s Symphony in Second Concert 


The New York Women’s Symphony, 
Antonia Brico, conductor. Soloist, Laura 
Archera, violinist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 23, 
evening : 

‘Idomeneo’ Overture Mozart 
Concerto in A....... Mozart 
Miss Archera 
Introduction and Allegro. Petrassi 
, fo Aa — . Casella 
‘Negro Heaven’... . Cesana 


This concert went an 1 apereciable distance 
in demonstrating Miss Brico’s recent con- 
tention that women can be, and in fact 
are, as good musicians as men. The Wo- 
men’s Symphony is not yet the finest or- 
chestral body to be heard in New York, 
but it plays very well indeed and, more to 
the point, it plays better with each ap- 
pearance. There is a new virtuosity of en 
semble; there is more lubrication between 
sections and there is closer attention to the 
baton. There 


are now seven men in the 
ranks, but they are present only to re- 
place seven women who have won posi 


tions for themselves elsewhere. 

Mozart’s overture and his concerto fur- 
nished the main attractions of the evening 
the overture, because it is a rarity and a 
distinctly beautiful piece of work; the con- 
certo, because it was the vehicle for the 
first appearance here of Miss Archera, a 
young, but very earnest performer. She 
played the concerto competently and was 
given a very snug accompaniment by the 
orchestra, but a much better view of her 
talents was offered by the Introduction and 
Allegro for solo violin and eleven instru 
ments by Goffredo Petrassi, a young 


Roman who has joined the ultra-moderns 


and still manages to write palpable and 
interesting music. An able tenor, in the 
person of William Ervin, co-operated in 
the Casella _ suite. Cesana’s ‘Negro 
Heaven’, described as a Symphonette, is an 
agreeable jazz concoction first played here 
by Ferde Grofe several weeks ago. So 
highly did the audience think of this piece 
that it was repeated and the composer was 
called repeatedly to his feet to acknowledge 
long applause. R 


Chamber Orchestra Ends Series 


Philharmonic-Symphony Chamber Or- 
chestra, Hans Lange, conductor. Soloists, 
Yella Pessl, harpsichord; John Corigliano, 
violin; and John Amans, flute; Choir of 
St. Thomas Church. Town Hall, March 
1, evening : 

Sinfonia No. 3 for Strings...C. P. E. —_— 

Concerto * Harpsichord and oaieg” P. 

Bac 


eRe eer ee 
Miss Pessl 
EN. aos Ge nuhebsab dare wae W. F. Bach 
Brandenburg Concerto, No. 5 ..J. S. Bach 
Miss Pessl, Messrs. Corigliano and Amans 
Cantata No. 98, ‘Was Gott Thut’ 
J. S. Bach 
Choir of St. Thomas Church 
When Johann Sebastian Bach and his 


three most illustrious sons provide all of 
the music for an evening’s entertainment, 
it may be assumed that momentous things 
will transpire. There 


was no _ disappoint- 
ment on this occa- 
sion, even though 


the happenings 
served chiefly to re- 
affirm that Johann 
Sebastian was an in- 
finitely greater com- 
poser than any of 
his off-spring and 
that the latter would 
have nobler stature 
had their father 
never written. The 
3randenburg concer- 





Pessl 


to, beautifully and understandingly played 


Yella 


by Miss Pessl and Messrs. Corigliano and 
Amans, was the sovereign piece of the list 
If the tonal baldnce between the three 
soloists was not perfect, there was a fine 
unanimity of idea, and Miss Pessl rendered 
the extended cadenza with a sure hand 
The concerto of Johann Christian has 
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not often been played publicly here. It 
shows the vocal lyricism, the horizontal 
conception to be expected of the London 
opera Bach. Here both soloist and or- 
chestra did their most delicate and consci- 
entious work. In the preceding Sinfonia 
of Wilhelm Friedeman, the harpsichord 
played an almost inconsequential role. 

The cantata of Johann Sebastian was in- 
teresting mainly for the delightful sing- 
ing of three young soloists of the St. 
Thomas Choir, namely, Clarence Gittins, 
Robert Betts and Robert M. Crawford. 
Mr. Lange controlled his diversified forces 
admirably throughout and to him was 
given a large measure of the voluminous 
applause. This concert was the last in 
this year’s series for the benefit of Ben- 
nington College. Another series will be 
given next season under the direction of 
Mr. Lange and Otto Luening. 


Stassévitch Orchestra Concludes 
Its Season 

Paul Stassévitch and symphony 
tra. Town Hall, Feb. 24, evening 

Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis, 

for double stringed orchestra 
R. Vaughn Williams 

. . .Prokofieff 
Stravinsky 

Geminiani-Marinuzzi 

-Hugo Wolf 
and ‘Fétes’) . Debussy 

The item of greatest interest on this, the 
third and final concert of Paul Stassévitch’s 
series in the Town Hall, was the Proko 
fieff Sinfonietta, listed as a first New York 
performance. At first sight the opus num- 
ber might seem to be part of a secret code: 
but the explanation of the mysterious 5/48 
is that the work, set down in the composer’s 
youth, was originally designated as Op. 5; 
and that it was revised twice in later 
years, another opus number being added 
to the first. In five movements, the Sin- 
fonietta is a chattery, lively, extremely 
rhythmic production, seeming often like a 
practical joke set to music. 

Music of a far different sort was 
Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia, written in 
modal style, and full of an antique charm. 
The Stravinsky music is already familiar 
to concert-goers, so that nothing need be 
said about this bit of contrapuntal horse- 
play. In the main, the work of orchestra 
play. In the main the work of orchestra 
worthy Ss 
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Paul Bekker 


Paul Bekker, internationally celebrated 
critic and writer on musical subjects, died 
at his home in New York on March 7, fol- 
lowing a long illness, of a heart ailment. He 
had left Germany when Hitler came into 
power and made his residence in Paris for 
several years, coming to the United States 
in 1934, as music critic on the New York 
Staats Zeitung und Herold, which position 
he held until his death. 

Born in Berlin, Sept. 11, 1882, the son 
of Max Bekker, an orchestral musician, 
he sang in the children’s chorus in ‘Carmen’ 
at the age of seven. He began the study 
of music at an early age, taking violin 
lessons with Rehfeld, piano with Sormann 
and theory with Horwitz. He played in 
the first violin section of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic and later became conductor at 
Aschaffenburg in Bavaria, and at Gérlitz 
in Silesia. 

In 1906, he began writing and was music 
critic successively on the Berlin Neuesten 
Nachrichten, the Allgemeinen Zeitung and, 
from 1911 to 1925, the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. In the latter year he became 
intendant of the State Theatre in Cassel 
and in 1927 in Weisbaden, at the same 
time working as a free-lance writer. He 
was a prominent member of the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Music, 
exerting his influence in behalf of Mahler, 
Schreker, Schénberg and Krenek. 

Besides his regular critical work in his 
country he wrote special articles for 
numerous periodicals, lectured on musical 
subjects and was, this season, one of the 
judges of the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
contest in Washington. 

Mr. Bekker’s best known book was his 
‘Beethoven’, published in Germany in 1911. 
It was translated into many languages, the 
American edition being issued in 1926. 
Among other important works were “The 
Symphonies of Gustav Mahler’; ‘Richard 
Wagner, His Life and Works’; ‘Jacques 
Offenbach’; ‘The Symphony from Beet- 
hoven to Mahler’. His last contributions 
to the Staats Zeitung und Herold were two 
articles based on letters which passed be- 
tween him and the late Ferruccio Busoni. 
He is survived by his wife and four 
children. 


Mary H. Flint 


Mary Hull Flint, music critic and lec- 
turer on music and other arts, died at her 
home in New York on March 5, after a 
ten days’ illness. Mrs. Flint, who was the 
daughter of the late Rev. Joseph D. Hull, 
a Congregational clergyman, was born in 
Essex, Conn., on Jan. 18, 1847. She lived 
in New York from the late ’Sixties until 
her death, except for a stay of three years 
in England. Although music was always 
her chief interest, it was as a lecturer 
on fine arts, especially Greek sculpture and 
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architecture, that she was first known. 

About 1905, she became assistant to the 
late Max Smith, music critic of the New 
York Press, and after the merger of that 
paper with The Sun, she acted as corre- 
spondent for the London Morning Post 
and The Musical Times until 1925, when 
ill health necessitated her discontinuing 
regular work. She contributed special arti- 
cles on music, however, to the Herald- 
Tribune. She was also the author of sev- 
eral books, ‘The Prima-Donna America 
Forgot’, about Annie Louise Cary, and 
two privately printed volumes about Ca- 
ruso and Antonio Scotti. She had been a 
member of the audience at the first concert 
cf the New York Symphony in 1878. She 
married Josiah Flint in 1870. 


Pieretto Bianco 


Botocna, ITAty, March 7.— Pieretto 
Bianco, scenic director of La Scala in 
Milan, and former scenic artist of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, died here yesterday 
in his sixty-first year. He received a first 
prize for mural painting at the San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fair and is represented by 
paintings in prominent European galleries. 
He was scenic director at the Teatro Reale 
in Rome before going to La Scala. He 
painted the scenery for the Metropolitan’s 
productions of “Thais’, ‘Gianni Schicchi’, 
‘L’Italiana in Algeri’ and ‘Francesca da 
Rimini’. He is survived by his wife, the 
former Mildred Turner, now a teacher of 
music in Boston. 


Richie Ling 

Richie Ling, formerly an operatic tenor 
but later an actor on the legitimate stage, 
was found dead in bed of a heart attack 
in the Lambs Club on the morning of 
March 5. He was born in England in 
1867, and as a boy was a member of the 
choir of the Chapel Royal of St. James's 
Palace, London. His first stage appear- 
ance was in London with Marie Tempest 
in ‘The Tyrolean’ about 1890, and he later 
supported Camille d’Arville in ‘Paul 
Jones’. Coming to America he sang with 
Lillian Russell in Offenbach’s ‘The Grand 
Duchess’ and Lecocq’s ‘The Little Duke’ 
He subsequently became a member of 
Henry W. Savage’s Castle Square Opera 
Company and appeared in leading roles in 
both grand and light opera. He supported 
Fritzi Scheff in her earlier light opera 
ventures. He was seen in numerous dra- 
matic productions and was said to have 
been the first actor to walk out at the 
time of the theatre strike in 1919. His first 
wife, Lotta Faust, died in 1909, and his 
second marriage to Rose Winter ended in 
divorce. 


Kurt Ruhrseitz 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, March 1.—Kurt 
Ruhrseitz, accompanist, and assistant con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan since 1925, died 
here today following a nervous breakdown. 
He left America less than a forthnight ago 
to recuperate from overwork. 

Mr. Ruhrseitz was born in Nuremburg 
in 1902, and went to America in 1924. He 
had acted as accompanist for a number of 
prominent singers including Maria Jeritza, 
Edward Johnson and Editha Fleischer, and 
was known as an expert coach. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and his parents. 


Josephine Knight 


Boston, Feb. 22.—Josephine Knight, so 
prano, who toured for several seasons with 
the Boston Festival Orchestra, died in hos 
pital in Arlington on Feb. 16. After re- 
tiring from public singing, Miss Knight 
maintained studios both in Boston and in 
Worcester. She was born in the latter 
city in 1878. 


Francis Touche 


Parts, March 5.—Francis Touche, ’cel- 
list and founder and conductor of the 
Concerts Touche, died here yesterday. He 
was born in Toulouse, Feb. 25, 1872, and 


CONFERENCE ON MUSIC FOR YOUTH IS SCHEDULED 


Professor Dent Asked to Preside Over 

Sessions in Paris from June 28 

to June 30 

Paris, March 1.—Music for Young 
People will be the subject of an inter- 
national conference scheduled to be held 
in Paris from June 28 to June 30—the 
outcome of the first International Con- 
gress on Music Education, held last 
April in Prague. André Coeuroy, of 
Paris, who represented the International 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation at 
the Prague Congress, will be the gen- 
eral secretary; and Prof. Edward C. 
Dent, of Cambridge University, has 

been asked to preside as president. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL LISTS 
ITS SUMMER COURSES 


Session, to be Held June 28—July 31, 
Offers Opportunity to Pur- 
sue Academic Studies 

RocHESTER, March 5.—The Eastman 
School of Music summer session will 
open on June 28 and close on July 31. 
As usual, this session will be contempor- 
aneous with that of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, and the two schools of 
the university offer opportunity for sum- 
mer study which each year appeal to 
a larger number of students who seek 
to coordinate music study with that 
of academic subjects. 

Some fifty-five or sixty members of 
the Eastman School faculty will teach. 

‘his means that all branches of applied 
music will be taught as in the sessions 
of the school year proper. 

Two guest instructors will be in- 
cluded on the summer faculty, both re- 
turning from previous service therein. 
They are Gerard Hekking, ’cellist, from 
the faculty of the Paris Conservatory; 
and Frederick H. Haywood, who for 
has conducted classes in 
class teaching in this session. 

A department inaugurated last sum 
mer by Lottie Ellsworth Coit in crea- 
tive music for children of pre-school 
age attracts a large number of students. 
Mrs. Coit offers a class for training of 
teachers in this type of work, and also 
conducts summer. classes of children in 
the work. 


years voice- 


New York Studios 


Pupils of Estelle Liebling fulfilling oper- 
atic engagements include Eugene Loewen- 
thal, Conrad Mayo and William Martin in 
‘Amelia al Ballo’ and ‘Le Pauvre Matelot’ 
which will be sung in Philadelphia and 
New York earily next month; Mr. Mayo 
sang Escamillo in ‘Carmen’ and Tonio in 
‘Pagliacci’ with the Chicago City Opera 
Company last month. Annunziata Garrotto 
was the Nedda of the latter performance. 
Grace Angelau, contralto, is singing lead- 


received his early musical education at the 
conservatories in Avignon and Marseilles. 
A pupil later of the Paris Conservatoire, 
he won the first prize there in ‘cello in 
1891. From 1894 to 1906, he was con 
ductor of the Concerts Rouge. 


Pierre de Maurice 


Pierre de Maurice, composer, died recent- 
ly in Europe, according to reports received 
here. He was born in Geneva in 1868, and 
studied first in Stuttgart later going to 
the Paris Conservatoire where he worked 
under Lavignac and Massenet. His opera, 
‘The White Flag’, was produced in Cassel 
in 1903, and ‘Lanval’ in Weimar in 1912. 
He composed several other operatic works, 
a Biblical drama, “The Daughter of Jeph- 
tha’, orchestra works in the larger forms, 
piano pieces and songs. He made his home 
in Munich for a number of years. 


General reports will be presented on 
the meaning and importance of youth 
concerts, theatre and opera for chil- 
dren, opera in schools, and the musical 
receptivity of the child and youth. Spe- 
cial reports will deal with the question 
whether programs for children should 
be made up of works expressly com- 
posed for them, or of works from gen- 
eral musical literature; with the organi- 
zation and financing of youth’s con- 
certs; with the service of the radio and 
phonograph in music for young people ; 
and with the organization of an inter- 
national exchange of programs and ex- 
periences. 


ing roles with the San Carlo company on 
tour; Lila Mae Flynn has been engaged 
by the same organization for a perform- 
ance in Kansas City, Mo. Important radio 
dates have been fulfilled recently by Rose- 
marie Brancato, coloratura soprano; Ivy 
Dale, mezzo-soprano; Maxine Still and 
Sue Read. Miss Brancato has been en- 
gaged for concert appearances in Scran- 
ton, Pa., and Battle Creek, Mich. Dorothy 
Starr and Zona Hall gave recitals at the 
Educational Alliance in February. 
s « 8 

A new series of La Forge-Berimen 
Musicales will be heard over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System beginning March 25 
These programs will be heard each Thurs- 


day afternoon and will feature the La 
Forge Vocal Ensemble and prominent 
soloists as well as pianist students of 


Ernesto Bertimen. 
Alice Huebner, pianist-accompanist, and 
Jesse Wolk, baritone, artists from the La 


Forge-Berimen Studios, were heard in 
recital at Stamford, Conn., on Feb. 14 
William Schoonmaker, pianist pupil of 


Ernesto Berimen, was heard in recital on 
Feb. 28. 
* * * 

Helen Wendorff, soprano, pupil of Edgar 
Schofield, has been engaged as soloist at 
South Reform Church, Brooklyn. Other 
Schofield pupils making recent appearances 
include Virginia Marvin, soprano, who 
gave a recital for the Women’s Club of 
Santa Monica Bay, Cal., on Feb. 16. John 
Deacon, tenor, was heard in a song pro- 
gram in Napanee, Ontario, on Feb. 3. Ar- 
thur Bailey, tenor, will sing the tenor solos 
in a performance of ‘The Holy City’ at 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on March 21 
Cecilia Jacobsen, will be soprano soloist in 
‘The Creation’ with the Ernest Williams 
Orchestra in Brooklyn on April 3 and 4. 

* * * 

Doris Frerichs, pianist, formerly a pupil 
of Carl M. Roeder and now a member of 
the faculty of the Institute of Musical Art 


of the Juilliard School of Music, was to 


give a recital in the school auditorium of 
the school on the evening of March 9. 


Mr. Roeder will conduct a summer 
course for pianists at the Barrington 
School, Great Barrington, Mass., from 
Tune 28 to Aug. 8. 

* * * 


Helen Chase, coach and teacher of sing- 
ing, has returned from a winter vacation 
in Mexico and the South and *re- 
sumed teaching in her New York studio. 
Pupils of Miss Chase who have been ful- 
filling important radio dates are Margaret 
Speaks, soprano, on the Firestone hour; 
Elizabeth Newberger, soprano, on the 
Chesterfield hour; Lolita Savini, contralto, 
on the Major Bowes hour; Ann Gilmore, 
soprano, on the Hit Parade; and Frances 
Newsom, soprano, on several broadcasting 
programs. Concert appearances have been 
made by Nell Kinnard, dramatic soprano; 
Ralph McDowell, baritone; Kathryn Ten- 
ney, soprano; Ralph Harris, tenor, and 
Mr. McDowell and Miss Speaks. 

* * * 

Hida Davis, pianist, was presented in 
a recital by her teacher, Kate Chittenden, 
in her studio on Feb. 25, in one of a series 
of Morning Musicales. Miss Davis of 
fered an interesting program. Explanatory 
remarks were made by Miss Chittenden 
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STRUBE HONORED 
IN BALTIMORE 


Testimonial Dinner and Pre- 
miere of Fantasy Mark His 
Seventieth Birthday 


BALTIMORE, March 5.—The Balti- 
more Symphony, at its fourth concert at 
the Lyric, paid tribute to Gustav Strube 
with the presentation of a new manu- 
script score, the symphonic fantasy 
‘Americana’, conducted by the composer. 
This occasion marked not only the first 
performance of the composer’s recent 
work, but represented public recognition 
of the seventieth birthday anniversary 
of the veteran musician through whose 
indefatigable energy and guidance the 
orchestra had developed from the days 
of its inception. As Dr. Strube ap- 
peared on the stage, the orchestra mem 
bers arose and welcomed him with a 
fanfare, and the audience greeted him 
with loud applause. After the first hear- 
ing of ‘Americana’ its skillful orches 
tration and appealing structure were 
recognized, and a real demonstration of 
approval followed, which the composer 
modestly acknowledged. Mr. Schelling 
conducted the orchestra in the Bach 
Stock Prelude and Fugue in E. flat, 
the Brahms Double Concerto for violin 
and ’cello, and the Ravel ‘La Valse’ and 
‘Bolero’. Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, 
and Marie Rosanoff, ’cellist, were the 
soloists in the Brahms work. 

Dr. Strube, who was formerly con- 
ductor of the Baltimore Symphony and 
a member of the faculty of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, was further 
honored on March 3 at Southern Hotel 
at a testimonial dinner in observance 
of his seventieth birthday. Otto Ort- 
mann, director of the Peabody Conser 
vatory, was toastmaster; and Mayor 
Howard Jackson, Dr. Oliver Strunk, 


BALDWIN RESIGNS 
AS CHORAL LEADER 


Seeley to Succeed Him in Post 
with Hartford Club—Cleve- 
land Orchestra Heard 
Hartrorp, March 5.—Ralph L. Bald 
win, leader of the Choral Club of Hart- 
ford, since its organization thirty years 
ago, has tendered his resignation effec- 
tive at the end of the spring season, to 

lighten his musical duties. 

Marshall FE. Seeley, accompanist for 
the club for fifteen vears, will succeed 
Mr. Baldwin as the club’s conductor at 
the end of the spring season 

Artur Rodzinski led the Cleveland 
Orchestra in Bushnell Hall on Feb. 17 
in the final event of the Bushnell sym- 
phonic series. The program included 
works of Handel, Sibelius, Tchaikovsky, 
and Kodaly. At the concert’s close the 
players serenaded their leader on the 
eve of his departure to conduct the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony for eight 
weeks. The orchestra gave a matinee 
for school-children, Rudolph Ringwall 
conducting, as the last concert of a 
series sponsored by the Parent-Teachers 
Association. 

The Hartford Symphony was heard 
in Bushnell Hall on Feb. 3, with Harold 
Berkley as guest conductor. On Feb. 12 
a program was given in Wiliam Hall 
High School, West Hartford, for the 
benefit of the Red Cross, Jacques Gor 
lon conducting 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, assisted at 
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Gustav Strube 


head of the Division of Music of the 
Library of Congress; Mrs. Hamilton 
Owens; Dr. Max Broedel, of Hopkins 
University; and Edwin Moffett spoke 
glowingly of the useful musical career 
of the honored guest. Presentations of 
handsome gifts marked the esteem of 
various citizens and organizations. Tele- 
grams of congratulation were sent from 
Mr. Schelling, Hans Kindler, conductor 
of the National Symphony; Carl Engel: 
\rthur Fiedler, Boston conductor, and 
many other prominent musicians. 

Mr. Schelling gave an illuminating 
talk with lantern slide illustrations on 
the topic ‘Overtures’ at the fourth chil- 
dren’s program on Feb. 27. The feature 
number which attracted the attention 
of the youthful audience was the jolly 
overture “Tom Sawyer’, by Dubensky, 
this being the first local rendition of 
the work. 

FRANZ C. BoRNSCHEIN 


the piano by Emanuel Bay, aroused a 
capacity audience at Bushnell Hall to 
high enthusiasm on Feb. 7 in the fifth 
Kellogg concert. 

Louis Pelletieri led the Wethersfield 
Women’s Chorus in its annual concert 
on Feb. 8, with worthwhile results. Cecil 
Leeson, saxophonist, was a novel assist 
ing artist. Thelma MacLachlan took 
an incidental solo. Margaret Scafarello 
and Gertrude F. Jones, violinists, as 
sisted. Fhe accompanists were Florence 
T. Skiff and Paul Creston 

The West Hartford Chorus of mixed 
voices was heard on Feb. 15, the con- 
cert being featured by two-piano selec- 
tions offered by C. Walton Deckelman 
and Albert Stanley Usher, the leader 
and accompanist of the club respectively 

The Cecilia Club of women’s voices 
offered its only concert of the season in 
Avery Memorial on Feb. 16. Gordon 
W. Stearns made his first appearance 
as the new leader. Harrington van 
Hoesen, baritone, was guest artist. The 
club and soloist maintained excellent 
standards in their miscellaneous pro- 
gram. The accompanists were Mildred 
Pomeranz Allen and Virginia Duffey. 

The Pratt and Whitney Choral Club 
offered its annual concert on Feb. 19, 
with Robert M. Baldwin directing. The 
soloist was Carol Deis, soprano. Clar- 
ence M. Bagg was the accompanist. 

Seventeen colleges were represented 
in the first non-competitive concert 
given by the New England College Glee 
Club Association in Bushnell Memorial 
on Feb. 26. All types of choruses were 
heard. Massed choruses were led by 
Joseph S. Daltry and Ralph L. Baldwin. 

Joun F. Kyes 


WASHINGTON HEARS 
COOLIDGE CONCERTS 


Quartet Continues Series in the 
Library of Congress— 
Recitalists Appear 


WASHINGTON, March 5.—Washington 
music-lovers trooped gladly to the 
Wardman Park Theatre on Feb. 25 to 
hear Andres Segovia play the guitar 
They were amazed at what they heard: 
not so much because of the display of 
technique, but more because through the 
simple instrument there was revealed a 
profound artist. Segovia, as he has done 
in other cities this season, went from 
Bach to the moderns. 

There have been more Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation quartet 
concerts in the Library of Congress, and 
still more are to come. The Coolidge 
Quartet on Feb. 23 played quartets by 
Beethoven and Mozart, ending the pro- 
gram with the Darius Milhaud Quartet 
No. 9, written in 1935. Two days later 
the Library guests heard the same en- 
semble perform another 1935 work—the 
Quartet No. 2 by Walter Piston, and 
one quartet each from the works of 
Schubert and Dohnanyi. 

José Echafiiz, the Cuban pianist, made 
his Washington appearance of the sea 
son on Feb. 5. In the Willard Hotel 
ballroom he played Chopin, Debussy, 
Liszt, Bach, Beethoven, Prokofieff, 
de Falla, and Albeniz before an audience 
that responded heartily to his technical 
facility. Echafiiz’s concert was a fea 
ture of the Beren-Brook Series. 

Kirsten Flagstad’s recital on Feb. 16 
in Constitution Hall brought Washing 
ton music lovers an opportunity to hear 
Strauss Lieder, as well as some Grieg 
songs. Of course, there were Wagner 
ian excerpts. Mme. Flagstad appeared 
on the Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey Series, 
as did Jascha Heifetz on Feb. 21. The 
violinist included three major works in 
the first half of his program: a Vivaldi 
five-movement suite (A. Busch arrange- 
ment): Beethoven’s Seventh Sonata, in 
(* Minor; and Glazounoff’s Concerto in 
\ Minor. 

Under the direction of Dr. Walter 
sauer, the Department of Agriculture 
Orchestra gave a concert on March 3 
in the Agriculture auditorium. ‘Keltic 
Legend’, by Laurence Powell, an em- 
ploye of the Department, had its first 
performance. Another employe, Leslie 
Atkins, cellist, was soloist with the or 
chestra in a performance of Max 
Bruch’s ‘Kol Nidrei’. J. W. 


Three Pianists Heard in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, March 5.—Josef Lhe 
vinne opened the series of piano con 
certs sponsored by the Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Music on Feb. 14 with an all 
Chopin program. Sergei Rachmaninoff 
offered the second program on Feb. 21. 
Josef Hofmann appeared as the final 
attraction of the Artist Series on 
Feb. 25. m 


Oberlin Quartet Win Prizes 


Four students of the Oberlin Con 
servatory of Music—Tom Edwards, 
tenor; Lloyd Linder, tenor; Ben Tufts, 
bass; and Glessner Griffin, baritone— 
won first prize in the quartet division 
in an Eistoddfod, a Welsh musical event 
at Ada, Ohio. Mr. Edwards and Mr 
Griffin also won first place in the duet 
division, and Mr. Edwards tied for first 
place among the tenors. 
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Hubert Giesen to Accompany 
Wagner Artists Next Season 


Pianist Touring Europe with Patzak— 
Plans Return in 1937-38 

After completing 
an American con 
cert tour as accom 
panist for Sigrid 
Onegin, Hubert 
Giesen_ recently 
sailed on the Eu 
ropatotour 
through Central! 
Europe with Juliu 
Patzak, noted tenor 
from the opera in 
Munich. 

Upon his return 
to this country in 
the 1937-38 season, Mr. Giesen will act 
exclusively as accompanist for several 
of the artists under the management 
of Charles L. Wagner. He was at one 
time accompanist for Yehudi Menuhin, 
and has made records with the violinist 
and his own chamber-music group. He 
has also worked with Fritz Kreisler, 
Adolf Busch, Erica Morini, Erna Sack, 
Helge Roswaenge, and Marta Fuchs. 
Teaching occupies a part of Mr. Gie 
sen’s schedule each year. 


Hubert Giesen 





DETROIT STUDY CLUB 
GIVES BENEFIT LIST 





‘Nutcracker Suite’ Presented as Ballet 
With Chorus—Marian Anderson 
in Recital 


Detroit, March 5.—The Music Study 
Club, which devotes the proceeds of 
its activities to promoting scholarships 
for the musically underprivileged, held 
its thirteenth annual soirée on Feb 
16 at the YWCA auditorium. On the 
program was a vocal version of Tcha: 
kovsky’s ‘Nutcracker’ Suite, sung by the 
chorus under Charles Frederic Morse. 
Sallet and solo dancers from the Theo 
dore J. Smith studios danced to accom 
paniments by Reva _ Reatha, former 
harpist of the Detroit Symphony; Sadie 
Cooper, violinist, and Rose Bassin-Stein, 
pianist. 


Elizabeth Johnson, director of the 
Detroit Foundation Music School, pre- 
sented an all-Chopin program in the 
auditorium on Feb. 24, in which Cath- 
erine Bens, Betty Boden, Madeleine Lee 
McGarry, and Elwood Engel took part. 
They showed apt musicianship and pre 
cision. The lecture on Chopin was de 
livered by Dr. Wilhelm Middelschulte 
of Chicago. 


German songs and dances were given 
at the Fort Shelby Hotel on Feb. 20 
when members and guests of The Con- 
cordia Singing Society celebrated its 
seventy-second anniversary. The So- 
ciety is under the musical directorship 
of Arthur G. Heyer. 


Marian Anderson, contralto, was 
heard here in a recital in Orchestra 
Hall on Feb. 12 before an enthusiastic 
audience. Her voice had warmth and 
body and her program was an impres 
sive one fn 
Emma Beldan Sings at Trinity College 

BURLINGTON, Vt., March 5.—Emma 
seldan, soprano, gave a recital at Trin 
ity College, accompanied by Dorothy B 


Hunt, on March 2. She sang a group 


of Old English Songs, Lieder by Schu 
bert, Schumann and Brahms, ‘Dich 
teure Halle’ from “Tannhauser’, English 
folksongs, and as encores, a work by 
Arnold Bax and ‘Maria’s Wiegenlied’ 
by Max Reger. 
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New York Manager Honored at Vienna Banquet 





VIENNA, March 1. 


T a banquet given at the Hotel Im- 

perial in Vienna on Feb. 6, in 
honor of F. C. Coppicus, executive vice- 
president of Columbia Concerts Cor- 
oration, by the European impresario, 
André Mertens, Mr. Coppicus proposed 
a more active exchange of artists be- 
tween Austria and America. 

Among the guests shown in the pho- 
tograph were, from right to left in the 
front row, Dr. Viktor Altmann, com- 
poser; Dr. Felix Weingartner, His Ex- 





The Banquet Honoring F. C. Coppicus, at which André Mertens Was Host in the Hotel Imperial in Vienna 


cellency Theodor Hornbostel, Minister 
of the Austrian Chancellery; André 
Mertens, F. C. Coppicus, Herbert F. 
Peyser, correspondent of the New York 
Times; Prof. Ernst Decsey, music critic 
of the Neues Wiener Tagblatt; Dr. Paul 
Stefan, music critic of Stunde and cor- 
respondent for Musicat America; Dr 
Max Graf, music critic of Tag and 
father of Herbert Graf, stage director 
of the Metropolitan Opera; Dr. Hugo 
Botstiber, general secretary of the Kon- 
zerthausgesellschaft in Vienna; Prof 
Karl Alwin, conductor of the Vienna 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERAS FORECAST 


Merola Announces Plans for 
1937 Season—San Carlo 
Troupe Appears 


San Francisco, March 5.—An- 
nouncement of plans for the San Fran- 
cisco Opera’s 1937 season preceded the 
arrival of the San Carlo Opera for its 
fourth annual season. 

Gaetano Merola promised the return 
of Melchior and Flagstad for ‘Lohen- 
grin’ and ‘Tristan und Isolde’, with 
‘Fidelio’ also scheduled for Flagstad— 
all under the baton of Fritz Reiner. He 
announced the engagement of Gina 
Cigna for ‘Aida’ and “The Masked Ball’, 
of Lily Pons for ‘Lakmé’, of Ezio Pinza 
for ‘Boris Godunoff’, of René Maison 
and Giovanni Martinelli (plus a new 
tenor from Italy, Masini, to share im- 
portant tenor roles), and Richard Bo- 
nelli as leading baritone. Gennaro Papi 
has also been reéngaged as guest con- 
ductor following his success in that ca- 
pacity last season. 

The 1937 opera schedule calls for a 
series of ten subscription performances 
—two per week—four popular-priced 
performances, and four or five repeats. 
The season will start in mid-October 
and last four and one half weeks. 

In the meantime the band of opera 
singers recruited by Fortune Gallo is 








performing twenty-two times in sixteen 
days in the War Memorial Opera 
House, under the baton of Carlo Peroni 
Opening with ‘Aida’ on Feb. 26, featur- 
ing Bianca Saroya and Aroldo Lindi, 
with Coe Glade, guest artist, as Am- 
neris, the company proceeded with 
‘Martha’ in English which won honors 
for Lucile Meusel, Rolf Gerard, Stefan 
Kosakevitch, and Charlotte Bruno; ‘Il 
Trovatore’, with Saroya and Lindi and 
a new and vocally rich contralto, Grace 
Angelau; ‘Rigoletto’, starring Lucile 
Meusel, who sang well as Gilda; Leola 
Truner as a fine-voiced Micaela, and 
Dimitri Onofrei as an excellent Don 
José. 

Otthers giving praiseworthy perform- 
ances so far in the season are Mostyn 
Thomas, Harold Kravitt, Philine Falco, 
Francesco Curci, Natale Cervi, and the 
very colorful and efficient ballet headed 
by Lydia Arlova and Lucien Prideaux 

Maryory M. FIsHER 





Northwestern University Announces 


Festival Programs 
March 


5. — Northwestern 
University Music Festival has an 
nounced the programs to be held in 
Patten Gymnasium during the week of 
May 11. Dr. Frederick Stock, musical 
director, will open the festival on Tues 


CHICAGO, 


MUSICAL AMERICA for March 10, 1937 








Willinger 


State Opera; Dr. Paul Reti, music critic 
of the Echo; Dr. Friedrich Dlabac, 
chairman of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde in Vienna; Prof. Oswald Kab- 
usta, artistic director of the government 
broadcasting station, RAVAG, Vienna; 
Dr. Artur Hohenburg, Eskar Czeja, 
general director of RAVAG. 

Other notables present were Prof. 
Joseph Krips, conductor of the Vienna 
State Opera; Dr. Alexander Hrynt- 
schak, chairman of the Wiener Sin- 
foniker; Dr. Irwin Kerber, director of 
the State Opera, and Hugo Knepler. 


day, May 11, with an all-Wagner pro- 
gram, with Kirsten Flagstad as soloist. 
Thursday evening, May 13, a chorus of 
500 voices will join the Chicago Svm- 
phony in an all-Bach program. The 
soloists will be Jeannette Vreeland, 
soprano; Kathryn Meisle, contralto; and 
Julius Huehn, baritone. A chorus of 
1,500 children’s voices will be featured 
at the Saturday matinee, and Alec 
Templeton, blind pianist, will be the 
soloist. An operatic program on Satur- 
day night will close the festival, featur- 
ing the chorus, with Richard Crooks 
and Gladys Swarthout as soloists. 


A.G. 


OPERA IN SAN ANTONIO 


San Carlo Company Gives ‘Faust’, 
‘Rigoletto’, and ‘Trovatore’— 
Federal Symphony Heard 


San Antonio, March 5.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company gave ‘Rigoletto’, 
‘Faust’, and ‘T] Trovatore’ on Feb. 5 and 
6 at the Texas Theatre. Satisfaction 
was expressed over the vitality of the 
performances and excellent balance 
throughout. Lloyd Harris, San Antonio 
singer, substituted for Faustine Bozza as 
Wagener in ‘Faust’. Carlo Peroni con 
ducted all performances. 

The Federal Symphony gave a second 


ENESCO CONDUCTS 
TORONTO SYMPHONY 


Plays Brahms’s Concerto and 
Gives Canadian Premiere 
of Own Rhapsody 


Toronto, March 5.—Georges Enes- 
co, violinist, composer, conductor, was 
soloist and guest conductor of the To- 
ronto Symphony on Feb. 9. He played 
Brahms’s Concerto in D for violin and 
orchestra, Sir Ernest MacMillan, con- 
ducting, and later led the orchestra in 
the first Canadian performance of his 


own composition, ‘Roumanian Rhap- 
sody’. 
The Brahms concerto was played 


with a depth of emotional brilliance, 
and the ‘Roumanian Rhapsody’ won the 
composer a tumultuous ovation. Sir 
Ernest MacMillan gave delightful read 
ings of the Overture to ‘The Marriage 
of Figaro’ and the Symphony No. 39 
in E Flat. A Fantasia on a Theme 
of Thomas Tallis by Vaughan Williams 
was an interesting Elizabethan essay, 
in a modern setting. 

The Conservatory String Quartet, 
Eli Spivak and Harold Sumberg, vio- 
lins; Tom Brennand, viola, and Leo 
Smith, ’cello, gave the closing concert 
of the season’s series on Jan. 23. This 
ensemble is one of the most serious mu- 
sical organizations of Toronto and has 
played a number of concerts in the 
larger cities of the province. 

Five Varied Recitals Given 

Marian Anderson, contralto, sang to 
a capacity audience at Eaton Auditori- 
um on Feb. 1. The concert was the an 
nual open recital of the Women’s Mu 
sical Club. Kosti Vehanen provided 
rare accompaniments. 

José Iturbi, pianist, played in Massey 
Hall on Feb. 2 to a sold-out house 
This was the fourth concert on the 
Celebrity Series, and his program dis 
played his mature genius. 

Gertrud Wettergren, Swedish con 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera, gave 
her first song recital in this city on 
Feb. 4. This was one of the Auditori 
um Concert Series. She gave a varied 
program including lieder; a group of 
English songs by contemporary com 
posers, four highly appreciated songs in 
Swedish and two operatic arias. Hell 
mut Baerwald was a very able accom 
panist. 

Two dance recitals have been given 
during the past fortnight. On Jan. 28 
Fowler and Tamara presented a pro- 
gram of ultra-modern dance interpre 
tations in Eaton Auditorium. The re- 
cital was one of the Variety Series and 
attracted a large audience. Nimura with 
Lisan Kay gave one of their unique 
programs at Massey Hall on Feb. 4. 

Rosert H. Roserts 


concert on Feb. 4 at San Pedro Play- 
house. Juan Macias was the conductor, 
with Walter Dunham as guest con- 
ductor. Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ Sym- 
phony, Dances from Smetana’s ‘The 
Bartered Bride’, works by Ferde Grofé 
and Peter de Rose, and Mozart’s Piano 
Concerto in D Minor, capably played by 
Hazel Whitley Petraitis, completed the 
program. 

Fernando Germani appeared in an 
organ recital on Feb. 9 at the Municipal 
Auditorium, the first in a series of three 
sponsored by Walter Dunham. Superb 
technique was shown in a program by 
Handel, Pasquini, Bach, Bossi, Sowerby 
and Vivaldi 

G. M. T. 

















Marian Anderson on 
the Island in Finland 
Where She Spent a 
Month Before Com- 


ing to America 


Maharadze 


Rehearsals for Stravinsky's New Poker Ballet, ‘The Card Party’, Are Interrupted by a Session 
of the Real Game. The Players Are the Composer Himself (Centre), Edward M. M. Warburg 
(Left), George Balanchine (Right) and William Dollar. The Onlookers Are the Four Queens 
of the Ballet: From the Left, Hortense Kahrklin, Leda Anchutina, Ariel Lang and Annabelle Lyon 


On and Off 
Duty 


Co-Stars in the Met- 
ropolitan's Revivals 
of ‘Norma’ and 'Gio- 
conda’, Gina Cigna 
and Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli Take Tea To- 
gether in the So- 
prano s Apartment 
Left: The Poster Be Before Her Depar- 
hind Emma Redel! ture Not Neglect- 
Advertises the So- ng to Let the Scot- 
prano’s Concert in 
Tiflis (Now Tbilisi), in 
Both Russian and 
Georgian Charac- 


ters 


tie in on the Feast 


Erno Valasek Rehearsing with Lotte Lehmann Sings for Children 
Artur Rodzinski for His Cleve at the Ethical Culture Society's 
and Orchestra Appearance Social Centre in New York. In the 
Background Is Dr. John Lovejoy 
Elliott. The Soprano's Recent New 
York Recital Was a Benefit for the 


Society Wide World 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JOHN ERSKINE, President 
INNOUNCES 


Examinations for Fellowships carrying free tuition in the 


JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 


N, Dean ; Issistant Dean 


Fellowships will be awarded in: 


VOICE 

PIANO 

VIOLIN 
VIOLONCELLC 
FLUTE 
COMPOSITION 


NDUCTING 
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